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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE AND ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Wednesday 12 July 2017 


ASSEMBLEE LEGISLATIVE DE L’ONTARIO 


COMITE PERMANENT DES FINANCES 
ET DES AFFAIRES ECONOMIQUES 


Mercredi 12 juillet 2017 


The committee met at 0933 in the Courtyard by 
Marriott Ottawa Downtown, Ottawa. 


FAIR WORKPLACES, BETTER JOBS 
ACT, 2017 


LOI DE 2017 POUR L’EQUITE EN MILIEU 
DE TRAVAIL ET DE MEILLEURS EMPLOIS 


Consideration of the following bill: 

Bill 148, An Act to amend the Employment Standards 
Act, 2000 and the Labour Relations Act, 1995 and to 
make related amendments to other Acts / Projet de loi 
148, Loi modifiant la Loi de 2000 sur les normes 
d’emploi et la Loi de 1995 sur les relations de travail et 
apportant des modifications connexes a d’autres lois. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Good mor- 
ning. We are meeting here this morning for public hear- 
ings on Bill 148, An Act to amend the Employment Stan- 
dards Act, 2000 and the Labour Relations Act, 1995 and 
to make related amendments to other Acts. 

Each witness will receive up to five minutes for their 
presentation, followed by up to 15 minutes of questioning 
from the committee. 

Just a reminder: This meeting is an extension of the 
Legislature. The same decorum is required here. Please, 
no clapping or cheering. Thank you. 

Are there any questions before we begin? 


OTTAWA CUPE DISTRICT COUNCIL 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): At this point, 
I'd like to call the first presenter, Ottawa CUPE District 
Council. Good morning. Could you please state your 
name for the official record and begin your presentation. 

Ms. Nicole Picton: Hello, all. My name is Nicole Picton, 
and I am here in my capacity as secretary-treasurer of the 
Ottawa CUPE District Council and a proud member of 
CUPE I281. 

While we understand that efforts have been made to 
improve Ontario’s employment and labour laws, we be- 
lieve more can be done. In particular, more can be done 
surrounding the paid personal emergency leave. Under 
the current legislation, workers whose employer regularly 
employs 50 or more employees are entitled to 10 days of 
unpaid personal emergency leave. The government has 
proposed legislation that requires 50 employees—so that 
all workers can take personal emergency leave, and 
introduces two days of paid leave as a part of the 10 days 


total available annually. CUPE believes that seven of 
these personal emergency leave days should be paid. 

The current extension of the personal emergency leave 
days stands to impact almost two million workers. An 
extension to seven paid personal emergency leave days 
would effectively raise the minimum standards of sick 
leave across the province to both unionized and non- 
unionized workplaces and address the trends we’ve seen 
in the province, like a tax on collectively bargained sick 
leave provisions and the minority of workers who are ac- 
tually covered by employer sick leave benefits. 

Non-unionized workers have been mobilizing around 
paid leave because of the real impacts that it has on their 
health and that of their families and communities. The 
need for more extensive paid leave has also garnered 
widespread support from the medical community because 
of the documented benefits it would have for public 
health outcomes and the costs of public health care 
delivery. 

We have the opportunity to improve the lives of work- 
ers in this province and their families and communities 
while simultaneously improving public health outcomes 
and reducing the costs of public health care delivery. 
However, two personal emergency leave days are simply 
not enough for workers and their families or to demon- 
strate a clear commitment to minimum labour standards 
in all unionized and non-unionized workplaces. 

We hope you will support seven paid personal emer- 
gency leave days as a more reasonable minimum stan- 
dard for working people in this province. Thank you. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
This first round of questioning will be from the govern- 
ment. MPP Milczyn. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Good morning and thank you 
for coming out to present today. We really do appreciate it. 

In your remarks, you touched on the paid and unpaid 
leave days. The provision in the bill which will eliminate 
the requirement for doctors’ notes to be able to access 
these days—we felt that was very important to do 
because if somebody is ill and they have to drag them- 
selves out to the doctor, the walk-in clinic or, God forbid, 
the emergency department, we don’t think that’s a good 
use of our medical resources, but we also thought it put 
an onerous burden on individuals, who often had to pay 
for those sick notes, as well. Do you think that’s a posi- 
tive step forward, eliminating the need for doctors’ 
notes? 
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Ms. Nicole Picton: Yes, I think that’s definitely a 
good step forward. Oftentimes people who need to access 
sick days are in precarious situations and are probably 
unable to pay for a sick note or get themselves to the 
doctor, like you were mentioning. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Bill 148 touches on a number 
of other things. It touches on, obviously, the increase in 
the minimum wage and new rules around how employers 
must schedule employees and give notice to employees 
about changes to their schedules. It requires equal pay for 
work of equal value in the same workplace or between 
part-time and full-time employees. It also will crack 
down on those companies that choose to use temp agency 
workers as a way of getting around hiring their own full- 
time staff and paying them the same rate. Are these 
provisions that are contained in Bill 148 the types of 
things that your union was hoping to see in changes to 
our Employment Standards Act? 

Ms. Nicole Picton: I think that significant changes 
have been made, and we do agree with a lot of the 
changes. I think, however, that one affects the other. For 
example, increasing the minimum wage is a good step in 
the right direction, but as well, I think if you don’t have 
enough sick days, having a higher wage kind of counter- 
acts that, if you’re worried about missing one day of 
work. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: With the group of workers that 
you’re familiar with and that you work with, how many 
of them might be affected by the change in the minimum 
wage, roughly? 

Ms. Nicole Picton: I’m unionized with CUPE 1281, 
but this is going to affect about two million workers in 
Ontario as a whole, and I think it’s our responsibility to 
represent the people who are the most precarious in this 
province. 

0940 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: We’ve heard a lot about what 
the economic impact of this will be. Businesses certainly 
have concerns about the economic impact on them. What 
do you think would be the direct economic impact on 
people receiving the minimum wage and on local econ- 
omies? 

Ms. Nicole Picton: Great question. I think that busi- 
nesses would also be able to benefit from this, because 
when an employee is sick and has to present themselves 
at work, there is a great possibility that they would be 
infecting other staff members, and then, in turn, other 
people at work have to take more sick days off. I think it 
would also lessen the burden on the Ontario health care 
system as well. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Thank you very much for your 
presentation today. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We’re going 
to move to the third party. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Second party. The official oppos- 
ition. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Oh, sorry, the 
official opposition. 


Ms. Lisa MacLeod: I'll split my time with Mr. 
Yakabuski, but I do have a quick question. 

Thank you for your presentation. Obviously, in the 
official opposition we recognize the need for a higher 
wage in Ontario, given the results of the higher taxes and 
the energy prices that have skyrocketed in recent years 
under the Liberals. But I do have a quick concern, as I’ve 
spoken with many people not only with the city of Ot- 
tawa but also with our local businesses, that a 32% 
increase in the minimum wage will hollow out our retail 
and our service sector in the province of Ontario. Does 
that concern you at all? 

Ms. Nicole Picton: | think that it’s actually a 17% 
increase, and it’s just going to be rising with inflation. 
What we’re looking at is supporting workers, and that’s 
what this is going to do. 

I also think increasing the minimum wage adds into 
the economy, because when people earn more, they also 
spend more, and that contributes back to Ontario as a 
whole. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Are you not concerned at all with 
the increase in automation that will likely occur, whether 
that’s at Tim Hortons or McDonald’s or even at some of 
our arenas in the city of Ottawa? 

Ms. Nicole Picton: | think a lot of research has been 
done, and that is fearmongering that we’re presenting to 
Ontarians. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Okay. So the cases that have 
happened in the United States with a rapid increase are 
fearmongering, despite the fact that it’s reality? 

But I wanted to point out that the government had 
previously suggested that we should tie the increase in 
the minimum wage to inflation and that it would de- 
politicize this process, and yet they have decided, within 
this process, that they would politicize it. Are you con- 
cerned about that at all? 

Ms. Nicole Picton: Politicizing the minimum wage? 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: They decided they would de- 
politicize it by tying it to inflation, and Kathleen Wynne 
herself said she was not interested in hiking it previously 
if it were not tied to inflation and that she would actually 
take herself out of it, but she has now inserted herself 
into this. 

Ms. Nicole Picton: I just wanted it to be clear: I’m 
here to present on paid emergency leave days, not things 
surrounding the minimum wage. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Oh, okay. 

Ms. Nicole Picton: But I think that it should be in- 
creased to $15, if that’s the answer you’re looking for. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Just overnight, despite whether 
or not it’s going to hollow out the service sector or the 
retail sector? 

Ms. Nicole Picton: | don’t think the recommendation 
was made for overnight, but over time there can be an 
increase. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: So you think it would be better if 
it was gradual. 

Ms. Nicole Picton: The increase is currently going to 
be gradual. 
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Ms. Lisa MacLeod: No, it won’t be gradual. 

Ms. Nicole Picton: If it was going to be overnight, the 
$15 minimum wage would already be in place. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: For example, I recently met with a 
local business owner who has met with several of the 
Liberals. This is a very ethical, fair-trade type of individual 
who is trying to expand inside the city of Ottawa. When I 
asked her to come to Nepean, do you know what she said 
to me? She said, “This minimum wage increase is going to 
cost me a million dollars. Lisa, I’m not going to be going 
to Barrhaven. I may actually have to close some of my 
locations downtown.” I just leave that with you. 

Mr. Yakabuski, I know, had a few questions. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann _ Hoggarth): 
Yakabuski. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Thank you very much, Nicole, 
for joining us this morning. 

On your position, and we’ve been hearing—I suspect 
it’s a concerted effort to bring this issue to the committee. 
The seven days of paid leave that you’d like to see 
inserted into the bill, as opposed to the two that are in the 
bill—correct? You'd like an additional five. 

With the impacts that we’re hearing across the province 
for small business, because this would apply to everybody, 
have you considered the cumulative impact of not only the 
rapid change—we’ ll not call it “overnight,” but it is a rapid 
change; it’s not very gradual, but a rapid change—to the 
minimum wage, but all of the other changes with respect 
to the Employment Standards Act? 

Adding another potential five days for every 
employee—I know you say you’re here for workers and I 
understand it. We’re all here for workers. But if a busi- 
ness cannot provide a job for a worker because they’ve 
been priced out of business, then that’s not going to help 
workers either. Have you thought about and considered 
the total impact that would have on business, and the 
potential negative impact that that could actually have on 
workers if businesses are forced to reduce their number 
of employees? 

Ms. Nicole Picton: I don’t think that it’s calling for a 
reduction in employees. It’s just calling for an increase in 
a higher amount of days so that workers would be able to 
keep the same level of productivity even if they were re- 
quired to take an additional sick day off. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
We’ll move now to the third party: MPP Forster. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you, Nicole, for being 
here today and thank you for the work you do on behalf 
of two million workers in the province that don’t have a 
voice. 

Now, your presentation really was to deal with the 
piece of the bill for paid emergency leave and the fact 
that there are real impacts to workplaces and to commun- 
ities when people don’t look after their health when 
they’re sick, and the fact that when people have the flu or 
they have a cold and they’re going to work in a restaurant 
or the retail sector or anywhere else, that actually can 
lead to more sick time for other employees and for the 
employer. 


MPP 


You didn’t address the issue of a separate leave for 
sexual and domestic abuse issues, which was raised, ac- 
tually, in Thunder Bay and it was raised in North Bay 
this week. Do you have any comment on that issue? We 
know that often women find it very difficult to actually 
get out of domestic abuse situations, but there is nothing 
in Bill 148 that specifically addresses that issue in terms 
of any paid leave. Many times, it will be women with 
children who are trying to get out of this violent situation. 
Certainly what we heard in both of those communities 
over the last two days is that there is a need to have some 
paid emergency leave around those issues specifically. 

Ms. Nicole Picton: Yes, we did have a recommenda- 
tion on that, which was to add an additional 10 days for 
folks who experience sexual violence. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Have you had a lot of experience 
in your work with CUPE around these kinds of issues? 

Ms. Nicole Picton: I think we need to focus on the 
people that this potentially may affect, and I think that 
giving an additional 10 days would be a good recommen- 
dation for that. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Another issue that is in the bill, 
Bill 148, is the movement from two weeks’ vacation to 
three weeks’ vacation, but only if you have been with the 
same employer for five years. Now, we know that in On- 
tario the move is for contract, temporary, part-time work- 
ers. We certainly heard over the last two days that it is 
unlikely that many employees would actually benefit 
with this move from two weeks to three weeks because 
there is no expectation by today’s younger workers or by 
part-time workers that they’re going to have stable em- 
ployment. Can you comment on that? 

Ms. Nicole Picton: That is a good point. I don’t think 
that I personally have done enough research to be able to 
comment on that. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Okay, all right. Thank you very 
much. 

Ms. Nicole Picton: Thank you. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you for 
your presentation. If you are interested in submitting a 
written submission, you have to have it to the Clerk by 
5:30 on Friday, July 21. Thank you. 

Ms. Nicole Picton: Thank you so much. 


CALABOGIE PEAKS RESORT 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): The next pre- 
senter: Calabogie Peaks Resort. Good morning. Could 
you give your name for the record, please? Then you may 
begin your five-minute presentation. 

0950 

Mr. Paul Murphy: Thank you. My name is Paul 
Murphy. I am the president and the owner of Calabogie 
Peaks Resort. 

I have a sad message for you today. I have a handout 
for everybody here, so you can follow along as I speak. 
The sad message is that Bill 148 is going to require me to 
fire, terminate or lay off 15% of our workforce. This is a 
harsh, harsh reality that hasn’t been exposed in this dis- 
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cussion that I can see to date, so I’m here to tell you 
about it, and I welcome your questions. 

In addition to that, we’ll have to reduce hours, freeze 
wages, stop growth and probably eliminate our tips and 
our tip pool—very, very bad results. 

Who am I and what is my company? On the second 
page: Our company has over 40 years of history in On- 
tario. I have been involved with the company for 35 
years. I’m credible. I’ve operated a private business for a 
long time. There’s no BS in what I have to say. This is 
reality, and you’re getting it from the employer’s per- 
spective. 

By the way, we have a team of people who really 
enjoy working at our company and are very happy. 

We have a $2.6-million payroll. We are a premier des- 
tination tourism business in the Ottawa Valley, and we 
absolutely sustain the economy of hundreds of people in 
Greater Madawaska township. The consequences to all of 
us, if our business cannot succeed with this increase, are 
disastrous. 

Let’s think about where we are. Renfrew county is 
20% below Ontario’s average income. The unemploy- 
ment rate is much higher than Ontario’s. This is not the 
GTA, where I work; this is not the GTA, where my team 
works. 

Bill 148 is going to increase wages across the board. 
This idea that it’s a minimum wage increase is baloney. 
Everybody at my company is going to want a raise. Do 
you think anybody who is making a little more than min- 
imum wage is going to be saying, “Oh, that’s wonderful; 
they got a minimum wage increase’? They’re going to be 
in my office saying, “I want my $3.60, Paul. I’ve been 
here a long time.” So let’s not kid ourselves. You have 
just pushed the wage curve in Ontario up dramatically. 

Let’s look at my business, on the next page: a $2.6- 
million payroll. Some 90% of our employees are going to 
be looking for a $3.60 increase. And our salary team? 
They’ll be in my office as well, looking for an increase. 
Thank you very much for putting this liability on my 
back. 

If I could afford to pay for it, I’d be delighted to pay 
for it, but look at the reality of my business on the next 
page. I have $5 million of revenue. I have $2.6 million of 
wages. You see the rest of the costs. If everything works 
out well and the weather is good, the business walks 
away with $500,000 of cash. But that’s not mine. I have 
to reinvest $350,000 in my business to keep it alive— 
building fixes, chairlift fixes—and then I’ve got to pay 
some debt. No owner works without debt. I get nothing at 
the end of the day; I’m just at break-even right now. 

Let’s look at what Bill 148 does to Calabogie Peaks. 

I show you the same numbers on the next page. 
You’ve delivered me a $461,000 loss because of the 
increase you put on wages. So it’s wonderful—it’s great 
for everybody—but where am | going to get that 
$461,000? 

I read in the press that the government thinks that it’s 
going to increase the economy generally because people 
are going to have more money. I’ve quoted the Premier 


on the next page, the idea that “money goes back into the 
economy and that’s a good thing for business.” Well, I 
wish that were the case, but let me show you the reality 
in eastern Ontario. 

Go to the next page. These are ski ticket prices in east- 
ern Ontario and western Quebec. I don’t compete with 
Ontario ski places; I compete with Quebec. That’s the re- 
ality of being in eastern Ontario. The Quebec operators’ 
ticket prices are in red; Calabogie’s is in blue. I’m 
already at the top of the heap on ticket prices, trying to 
make a break-even business go. Your wage increase, if I 
put it on our ticket prices, is going to take our ticket price 
to $55. Do you think anybody is going to want to ski at 
Calabogie? No. Ontarians are going to want to go and ski 
in Quebec, because it’s cheaper. So you’ve just driven an 
entire economy out of Ontario and into Quebec. Con- 
gratulations. 

Why am I so frustrated and so upset? Take a look at 
the next page. The two single greatest costs that affect 
my ability to survive in business are fixed by the Ontario 
government—wages and power—and both of them are 
crippling me. And if you don’t think this is real, take a 
look at the next page because I’m showing you what it 
would be like if my business was located in the province 
of Quebec and not in the province of Ontario. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you, 
sir. The first round of questioning will be to MPP 
Yakabuski. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Thank you, Paul, for joining us 
this morning and for that absolutely excellent presenta- 
tion about life in the real world—not the theoretical 
world, the real world. ’'ve known you for a long time. 
Ive skied at your resort. I know what a wonderful 
facility it is; the highest peaks in eastern Ontario. 

Mr. Paul Murphy: That’s right. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: As a facility, it takes second 
place to no one. 

Mr. Paul Murphy: No, it wouldn’t. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: But it is in a situation where 
you have to compete with people who are working in a 
different world. I see the realities of your competitors in 
Quebec. 

Paul, Calabogie is a hamlet. What happens to Cala- 
bogie—this ski hill in the past has gone through ups and 
downs like every other business and you’ve stayed the 
course. What happens to Calabogie if there is no Cala- 
bogie Peaks? 

Mr. Paul Murphy: Calabogie gets wiped out. The en- 
tire economy of our community is destroyed. It’s that 
serious. We’re the largest employer in our township. 
Every business in our community basically lives because 
we’re alive. Would they continue? Sure, they might, and 
some of them might operate mom-and-pop businesses, 
but it would be a death spiral. 

What would happen is that tourism businesses would 
shut down, real estate prices would start to sink in the 
area, the township’s tax roll would careen down. It’s a 
perfect death spiral that would come out of it. It would 
take years to build your way out of it. 
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Could another operator come in and take over a bank- 
rupt Calabogie Peaks? Sure, they could, but can they 
operate it better than me? I’m not telling you I’m the 
best, but I’m pretty efficient at what I do for a living. 
There’s no missing $400,000 in my P&L. If it was there, 
we would have had it. 

John, I think it ends up being a disaster for all. The un- 
employment ranks and the cost to the province of Ontario 
will far, far exceed what we’re talking about today. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: What do you think this does— 
I mean, you look at the power rates. We’ve talked about 
it in the past, about the price of electricity, the increases 
that have been brought on by this government, what 
they’ve done to your business and every other business. 
What do you think this bill does? You and I are roughly 
the same age. I know that at some point you’re going to 
want to look at slowing down, maybe selling the resort. 
What do you think this does to the value of the resort if 
your profit and loss goes from at least breaking even to 
one where you’re losing hundreds of thousands of dollars 
every year? 

Mr. Paul Murphy: It kills the resalability of the 
resort. Typically, ski businesses trade for six to eight 
times cash flow. It’s just a well-known number. So by 
taking $460,000 of cash flow away from the operator, the 
government has confiscated just short of $5 million of 
value in this business—just taken it away. 

Now, I don’t have that value in my pocket, but, John, 
to answer your question, if we went to go and sell the 
business, that’s the impact of what’s happening here 
today. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: And those jobs are gone. You 
talked about, Paul, and I appreciate it, the impact of not 
only the—I know a good percentage of your people are 
not making the minimum wage; they’re making more 
than minimum wage. In the real world, you know they’re 
going to be asking for more. You touched on it. 

Mr. Paul Murphy: Oh, there’s no question about it. 
This is the reality of life. Can you imagine if you were 
working at my business at 13 bucks an hour; would you 
be happy that somebody else got more money than you? 
Or if you’re at $16 an hour, would you be happy if 
everybody else is at $15 and say, “Oh, no, I’m just happy 
to be here”? No. You’re going to say, “Hey, Paul, I’ve 
worked for you for five, six, seven years. I earned my 
way up the rank. I want my increase too.” Of course, 
they’re going to say that. Everybody knows that’s going 
to happen. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Why did they not do an eco- 
nomic impact analysis? You would never have been 
consulted, I’m quite certain of that, but why would the 
government make a move like this without an economic 
impact analysis? 

Mr. Paul Murphy: I am absolutely flabbergasted. 
This came out of the blue. Somebody called me one day 
and said, “Have you seen this?” I said, “They’ve been 
talking $15 for years.” And then I went, “Oh, my God.” 

I have no idea where it came from. I knew there was a 
labour study under way. We watch the labour laws care- 


fully because we have to. All of a sudden, Minister Flynn 
comes out with this bomb. I and a number of operators 
have been in absolute panic since then. I don’t have the 
money to fund this increase. I don’t know where you 
think I’m going to get it. 

Now, you may find other businesses in the province 
that have a nice, fat margin and can afford to pay it. 
That’s fine. But I’m going to tell you today, that’s not the 
case in Calabogie. 
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Mr. John Yakabuski: Paul, is this a situation where 
the government, because of their increases—they’ve 
raised the prices on everything: power, taxes, licences for 
the lower-wage people—they want to raise the standard 
of living of those people, but they want small business to 
pay for it? They’ve imposed all of the increases, but they 
want small business to absorb the— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
Time is up. To the third party: MPP Forster. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you very much for being 
here today. How many employees do you employ? 

Mr. Paul Murphy: It’s on the second page there. We 
have about 60 in the non-winter season, and that goes up 
to about 150 in the December-to-April period. Many of 
them don’t work a full week. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Are the majority of them at min- 
imum wage at this point? 

Mr. Paul Murphy: No. What I show here on one of 
the pages is that about 30% are at minimum wage and 
about 60% are at hourly rates modestly above minimum 
wage. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Above minimum wage. 

This is the third day of this travelling show. We’ve 
heard from a lot of businesses already in Thunder Bay 
and in North Bay. We haven’t had anybody say that they 
were totally opposed to a minimum wage increase. 
You’re not saying that you’re opposed to the minimum 
wage increase in any form? 

Mr. Paul Murphy: What I’m saying is I want to pay 
people as much money as we all do, but money costs 
money. I’m telling you that I don’t have it and I don’t 
have any pricing power to increase my prices, so I don’t 
know how to do it. I’m telling you that. There’s no 
hidden agenda in my P&L. I don’t have any resources. 

Wouldn’t we all love to make $1,000 more a week? 
Sure, but where is it going to come from? I can’t answer 
the question. I’m wondering if the government can help 
me with that. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: So are there things that you think 
the government could do to assist your business? 

Mr. Paul Murphy: Yes, there are. I’ve made some 
suggestions on the second-to-last slide. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Do you want to expand on those? 
Mr. Paul Murphy: Sure. First of all, slow down: On- 
tario is racing towards some kind of—I don’t know— 
event here, that it shouldn’t be. No other jurisdiction in 
North America has tried to introduce this kind of steep 
wage at this pace. Why does Ontario think we’re so smart 
that we can pull it off? So, I say, slow down. 
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Second, give me and other businesses a chance to 
absorb this and plan and work with you. We, small and 
medium businesses, employ most Ontarians. You should 
be talking to us. We have a huge impact. I would ask you 
for a cost-benefit analysis. Take the issues that I’ve 
raised and say, “Hey, look, can this really work?” It’s 
wonderful for all of the folks in the world to say, “Let’s 
increase wages,” but money costs money. So where is it 
coming from? And then let’s take the cost-benefit analy- 
sis and figure out a way to introduce a wage increase in a 
manner that doesn’t threaten our economy, doesn’t 
threaten me as a business owner and gives you a chance, 
through experts, to watch and see what’s happening. 

The minister is quoted as saying that everything seems 
to be okay coming out of Washington state; that’s not 
true. The literature out of Washington state says there’s a 
real, serious problem. There is no clear answer that this is 
working well. 

Finally, I would invite your help. My books are open 
to your inspection at any time. If I can’t pay and my busi- 
ness is threatened to be closed, are you willing to help 
people like myself in poor areas of the province that 
don’t have pricing power—are you prepared to help me 
continue to pay the higher wage and follow the law? Or 
do you want me just to go away and die? 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Now, the government has said 
that they broadly consulted over the last year and a half 
on the Changing Workplaces Review, but of course the 
minimum wage piece was introduced just in early May. 
Was there any consultation with the resort association 
with respect to minimum wage or any other part of 
Changing Workplaces? 

Mr. Paul Murphy: We are members of Resorts of 
Ontario and ORHMA, the hospitality and restaurant and 
hotel association. ORHMA I think says it well, which is: 
This is an ambush. ORHMA had told all of its members 
that minimum wage had been depoliticized and a com- 
promise had been agreed to, which was that it would be 
increased by inflation every year. I got this email from 
ORHMA shortly after the announcement was made by 
Minister Flynn that we had been nothing short of 
ambushed. There was no discussion of minimum wage 
increase in any of the labour analysis being done around 
the Employment Standards Act. This was just dropped on 
everybody like a bomb, and the bomb’s ripples are still 
trickling through our business. We frankly don’t know 
what to do. I don’t know where to find the money to 
make this happen. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you very much. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
To the government: MPP Fraser. 

Mr. John Fraser: Thank you very much for being 
here today, Mr. Murphy. I do know of your resort. It’s a 
great resort. I’m usually there every year. I’ve got some 
friends who have a place up there. I want to thank you for 
taking the time to do your presentation and to provide us 
with this handout. 

I want to ask you a few questions about your business 
so | better understand it, especially with regard to your 


request for support. You have about a $2.6-million 
payroll. 

Mr. Paul Murphy: That’s right. 

Mr. John Fraser: Okay. That’s it. So EHT—you’re 
exempt from the first $450,000 of payroll, right? You 
have an exemption— 

Mr. Paul Murphy: You know, I don’t know the 
answer to that question. I’m sorry. 

Mr. John Fraser: That’s one of the things—talking to 
businesses, the employer health tax is one of the things, 
when you look at a business that’s not small—you’re 
small, but medium with a $2.6-million payroll. 

Mr. Paul Murphy: Yes. What I do know, John, is 
that payroll taxes in our business today, including vaca- 
tion pay, are 16%. So for every dollar we pay an employ- 
ee, we're paying the government or the employee, 
through vacation, 16 additional cents. 

Mr. John Fraser: I’m just going to hit you with a 
bunch of questions so I can understand it. 

Those 30% that are minimum wage: Are they general- 
ly seasonal workers? In other words, are they wintertime? 
You go up in the winter— 

Mr. Paul Murphy: Many are seasonal. Some are both 
winter and summer, because we hire a lot of students and 
young people. Then, for example, our ski instructors and 
many of our front-line staff are paid slightly over min- 
imum. 

Our banquet servers and our restaurant servers are 
paid minimum, but they have the benefit, of course, of 
tips and tip pools, which take their income up to, in many 
cases, $15 or $16 an hour. 

Mr. John Fraser: So are they paid as liquor servers 
or minimum wage— 

Mr. Paul Murphy: They’re paid as liquor servers— 
yes, that’s right—minimum wage, and then we know 
from tips we distribute and that they earn at the bar that 
they’re coming in at around $15 or $16 an hour. 

Mr. John Fraser: Training as a component of your 
business—because I know you have ski instructors, so 
there’s some training that’s involved there, obviously, 
and with lifties, because I believe lifties have to be 
certified in Ontario. 

Mr. Paul Murphy: Not technically certified. They 
have to be trained. 

Mr. John Fraser: Trained. 

Mr. Paul Murphy: Yes. 

Mr. John Fraser: Do you receive any support right 
now for that through the Ontario government? 

Mr. Paul Murphy: We had a gentleman from the 
government come in last winter and do a free WHMIS 
training, which is for chemical substances in the work- 
place. We’ve had some training programs for our hotel 
staff to assist them to train on a new piece of software. 
But not for the general winter start-up, no. 

Mr. John Fraser: Not for the lifties or the people 
who are instructing or anything like that. 

Mr. Paul Murphy: No, no. We pay for that ourselves. 
We train them for a whole week. 
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Mr. John Fraser: Okay. One other question with re- 
spect to support: I know that in the past, one of the ways 
that the government has helped resorts in Ontario with a 
variety of things is through capital improvements. One of 
the challenges around if you’ve got to put a new lift in is 
that it’s a few million bucks. I know that in the past that 
support has been there. Is that one of the things, when 
you talk about, “We need more support’”—take a look at 
the poorest regions, those kinds of investments in tourism 
and building that infrastructure? 

Mr. Paul Murphy: John, we’ve had some support 
from the province of Ontario over the 40-year history of 
the company. I’m guessing that about 2% of our total 
capital has come in through the government in either 
matching funds or some other project. We’re very grate- 
ful for that, but I don’t want to mislead anybody to think 
that that’s made us what we are today. It’s a hard-fought 
battle here. 

Mr. John Fraser: That’s not what I was suggesting. 

Mr. Paul Murphy: That’s fine. I just want to be care- 
ful in that. 

The problem is that with the environment we’re in 
right now, there’s no appetite to do any investment. If 
you came to me and said, “Hey, I’ve got this wonderful 
idea,” I’m going to say, ‘““Why am I doing that?” Right 
now, I’m looking at about a half-million-dollar loss. I 
don’t have any pricing power. I’m wondering how I’m 
going to stay alive. I don’t have an answer to the 
question. 

This is kind of a really sad situation for us to be in. I 
don’t know why someone didn’t think about this a little 
earlier. Maybe this doesn’t matter. Maybe little areas like 
Calabogie—you know, there are not a lot of voters, and 
so we’re done. 
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Mr. John Fraser: They do matter, and that’s why I’m 
asking these questions. 

The last question I want to ask is about your hydro, 
just in terms of the changes that have come. Have you 
done any numbers with regard to the changes coming— 
well, that just came this past week on July 1? 

Mr. Paul Murphy: Yes. Hydro for us has gone up in 
just huge increments. We’re now paying just short of 
about half a million dollars in hydro costs— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
Thank you for your presentation. If you have a further 
written submission, would you please have it to the Clerk 
of the Committee by 5:30 p.m. on Friday, July 21. 

Mr. Paul Murphy: Thank you very much. 


OTTAWA AND DISTRICT 
LABOUR COUNCIL 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Our next 
presenter will be Ottawa and District Labour Council. 
Please state your name for the official record. You may 
begin your presentation when you’ ve done that. 


Mr. Sean McKenny: You’re pushing a bit, huh? 
That’s fine. My name is Sean McKenny, and I’m 
president of the Ottawa and District Labour Council. 

Good morning. I would first like to thank the commit- 
tee for the opportunity to present here this morning. The 
Ottawa and District Labour Council, if you’re not aware, 
has been the voice of working people since 1872. The 
labour council currently represents 90 union locals and 
has a combined membership of over 50,000 working men 
and women in the city of Ottawa. 

Rare is it that change to legislation or policy, as it 
affects workers through employment standards, labour 
relations and that which is similar, does not emit or evoke 
significant yet opposing viewpoints from business and 
from labour. Points of view candidly differ, one emanat- 
ing from ensuring fairness, freedoms and equality in our 
communities, the other focused on creating significant 
profit. 

To be clear, and to be concise, I do not believe profit 
to be bad nor wrong. If an employer or if a business does 
not profit or does not make gains, the likelihood of suc- 
cess 1S minimized, the growth stagnant and the opportun- 
ities for an increase to market share practically non- 
existent. 

You would be hard-pressed to find any worker or rep- 
resentative of workers in this province or elsewhere who 
does not fundamentally and vehemently believe that 
without their employer’s success and without the success 
of the business, their success is minimized and their op- 
portunities of being employed or seeking advancement 
are greatly reduced. That, for sure—and to be sure—is 
understood by workers. 

You’ve already heard, and you’ll hear today in our 
amazing city, and you'll hear as you visit other 
communities in the coming weeks, from businesses and 
from employers supportive of many of the proposed 
changes contained in Bill 148, including increasing the 
minimum wage to $15 an hour. At the same time, it’s 
doubtful that you’ll be subjected to presentation or com- 
ment from those representing workers or from workers 
themselves that the proposed changes, in principle, are 
not good for workers or not good for their families. 

I had the pleasure of meeting with an MPP just over a 
week ago at his office in the west end of our city to talk 
about Bill 148. He was very clear—very clear—that he 
believes the bill to be a poison that will harm business. 
He thinks the bill will create undue harm and, in some 
instances, cause a business to close its doors. He knows 
this to be so because those businesses, those employers, 
told him so. Fair enough. It’s not surprising, coming from 
the man. But what was mind-boggling, quite frankly, was 
that when I asked him how many workers he had recently 
spoken with regarding the proposed changes, he an- 
swered, “Workers? I didn’t speak with any.” “They are 
your constituents, sir,” I said. “As are their families.” 

It’s not unlike at least one of this committee’s mem- 
bers—and with all respect—who is on record as saying 
that he believes the minimum wage—forget about a $15- 
an-hour minimum wage, but any minimum wage—is 
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“compulsory unemployment,” a “job killer.” So he has 
publicly stated. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Point of order, Chair. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Point of order. 

Mr. Sean McKenny: | come out of the construction 
sector and have spent many years— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Sorry, there’s 
a point of order. Yes, MPP MacLeod? 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: I believe he is impugning one of 
our colleagues. I’m just not sure who it is, and I’m not 
sure that that’s parliamentary. He’s quoting a member of 
this committee and attacking a member of this commit- 
tee. | don’t care what party it is from; it’s not right. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Sir, if you 
would continue with your presentation. However, if you 
are giving examples, please try to make it so that people 
are not identified. 

Mr. Sean McKenny: | appreciate that. To be fair, I do 
have with me the comment in print from the individual. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you, 
sir. 

Mr. Sean McKenny: Okay. I come out of the con- 
struction sector and have spent many years working both 
union and non-union jobs to put food on the table for my 
family. I receive calls on a weekly basis from individuals, 
primarily non-union, rife with complaints about having 
been shortchanged on a paycheque, or working condi- 
tions being intolerable to most. 

I get it. We do not live in a perfect world. Legislation 
and policy are created and crafted for the betterment of 
all. That’s the intention, yet to some of those elected to 
help govern and to a relative few who own a business, 
they vehemently and fundamentally believe in right-to- 
work: “My land is your land, so get off it. My business is 
my business; be thankful you have a job.” That, to all of 
you—certainly to me—is very sad. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you, 
sir, for your presentation. 

Mr. Sean McKenny: Okay, but we held up for about 
30 seconds for— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Sir, I stopped 
the clock and I allowed you 15 extra seconds. Okay? 

Mr. Sean McKenny: Okay. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Third party: 
MPP Forster? 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Hello, Sean. 

Mr. Sean McKenny: Hi. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: I’m glad that you’re here. You 
can use a minute of my time, if you like, to finish your 
presentation. 

Mr. Sean McKenny: Okay. Could | do that? 

Ms. Cindy Forster: You go right ahead. 

Mr. Sean McKenny: Thank you. 

Bill 148 is certainly a starting point to many of the 
changes that have occurred and continue to occur in 
workplaces in the province over the last number of years. 
Our hope is that over the coming months and the not-too- 
distant future, further changes will occur to both employ- 
ment standards and the Labour Relations Act—again, not 


for the betterment of one, but rather the betterment of all, 
inclusive of business, as the current proposed bill 
attempts to help create. 

Issues in areas such as ensuring that there exist no 
exemptions to the minimum wage, including students and 
those who serve liquor: Surely, the work of those in that 
group and their contributions should not be seen nor paid 
as though they were second-class or not as important. 
Likewise, an extension of card-based certification for all 
sectors within the province will ensure fairness. 

In closing, Bill 148 is a step forward, for sure. To be 
sure, it’s not perfect. There is more work to be done. It 
will help workers, it will help employers and businesses 
alike, and it will help and benefit communities across this 
great province of ours, including all those here in the city 
of Ottawa. Thank you. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Well, thank you very much. You 
know, I agree with you that certainly the two million 
minimum-paid workers in this province, as well as those 
who are paid above the minimum wage, contribute every 
day to the success of business in the province of Ontario 
and across this country. If it wasn’t for those workers, 
businesses wouldn’t be as successful as they are. 

Now, if you want to get into a little bit of the specifics 
of Bill 148, we had a number of presentations over the 
last three days with respect to unionizing leading to a 
higher wage and better working conditions for workers in 
the province of Ontario. The government is proposing 
that only certain sectors have card-check certification. 
Can you comment on the labour council’s stance on that? 

Mr. Sean McKenny: Well, again, I think it’s all of 
those within organized labour in the province of Ontario 
and elsewhere, for sure. There are certain sectors where it 
is applicable, and that’s great, but it is our belief and our 
feeling that in order to be fair, in order to be thorough, to 
ensure that everybody is treated the same, everybody is 
treated fairly, that it should be applied right across the 
board, right to all sectors. 
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Ms. Cindy Forster: The government is also pro- 
posing that workers would have to be with the same 
employer for five years to move from the two-week to a 
three-week vacation under the Employment Standards 
Act. Do you have any comment on that, being that we 
live with a very precarious, unstable working life for 
many here in the province? Can you speak to what you 
think the impact of that five-year requirement will be for 
workers? 

Mr. Sean McKenny: You know, again, I think that 
there exist certain areas within the bill, for sure, that need 
to be tightened up, that hopefully, through some of the 
comments that are heard by the committee, by the sitting 
government, that they enact and listen to those changes, 
and that’s one of those areas. 

You’re correct. It’s not like it was 10 years ago, 20 
years ago or 30 years ago. Things are a lot different. If 
the workers on any project, whether unionized or non- 
unionized, are treated with dignity and respect, they’re 
going to want to stay at work. The employer is going to 
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benefit from that. Certainly the workers will, because 
they will have more opportunity to spend time with their 
family outside of the workplace. Again, I think that’s a 
positive thing. Look, hey, I’m of the view that all 
workers should be entitled to a rest time, to a vacation 
time, to a certain number of weeks from the get-go. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you. How much time do I 
have left? 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): About 20 
seconds. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Okay. Mr. MacLaren, actually, 
would like to ask a question, and I’d be happy to give 
him my short period of time. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): | think that we 
would have to have the consent of the committee. This 
would be the decision of the caucuses because the time is 
divided equally among the caucuses, so we would have 
to have the consent of everyone around the table. 

Interjection: How much time is left? 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): There’s 12 
seconds. 

Since we heard a no, we’ll move on. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Sorry, Jack. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Ms. Forster, if 
you want to continue with your 12 seconds, or— 

Ms. Cindy Forster: It’s fine. Thank you for your 
presentation. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 

Mr. Sean McKenny: Can I give him time? No, I’m 
kidding. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
We'll now move to the government. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Good morning, Mr. McKenny. 
Thank you for coming out this morning and sharing your 
comments with us. I was wondering, did the Ottawa and 
District Labour Council participate in the Changing 
Workplaces Review consultations? 

Mr. Sean McKenny: You bet we did. It’s important 
to us. Not only did we participate as an organization, but 
we encouraged the participation of the 90 affiliated union 
locals and we know that a number of them did that. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: It was the most extensive and 
exhaustive review— 

Mr. Sean McKenny: Absolutely. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: —of labour laws that we’ve 
had in a generation. I was wondering, with what you saw 
and heard during the consultation phase and what you see 
in Bill 148, how closely do you see Bill 148 mirroring 
what was discussed during the consultation phase? 

Mr. Sean McKenny: | wasn’t privy to all of the pres- 
entations nor all of the documents that were received by 
the two individuals during that whole consultation phase. 
Certainly I’m of the view that there was attention paid by 
those folks in respect to making and putting forth those 
recommendations. That people were excluded from the 
whole of the process I struggle with, because I’m not sure 
how they could have been excluded from a process that 
was in your face often, whether through emails, whether 


through advertisements and the like, if that answers your 
question. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: No, I was just sort of wonder- 
ing more whether what is in Bill 148—in your view, does 
it represent, as far as you know, what was said during the 
consultation phase? 

Mr. Sean McKenny: Look, man, there’s stuff in there 
that needs to be in there if we’re to move forward. I said 
during my presentation that there are good points in 
there. 

Certainly the use of replacement workers, as far as 
we’re concerned, should be there, should be contained in 
that. The hope is that on a go-forward basis, if not this 
go-round then in the very not-too-distant future, there 
could be some attention paid to that. We understand that 
piece really, really well. We understand how it would 
help—help by ensuring that an employer and the workers 
at a workplace, through their representative, do reach an 
agreement and are able to negotiate and bargain an agree- 
ment that will be prosperous for that business and, cer- 
tainly, help the workers. 

It’s issues such as that that to us, again—we know that 
comment has been made by many. It’s not contained in 
the bill. It’s unfortunate. On one hand, I guess you could 
throw out there that we can’t get everything that we ask 
for; I get that. But the hope is that, again, on a go-forward 
basis, if not this go-round then in the not-too-distant 
future, provisions ensuring that replacement workers are 
not to be used by a business or by an employer are con- 
tained in the act. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: You mentioned the card-based 
certification in your comments. What is in Bill 148 was a 
conscious decision to look at those most vulnerable 
workers who are in what you would call dispersed work- 
places where it’s not everybody going into a factory or 
going into an office building, with individuals working in 
the community on different sites and so on, to maximize 
the potential for them to be able to join a union if they 
wish to. It might not be exactly what you were looking 
for, but do you think that’s a fair compromise at this 
point? 

Mr. Sean McKenny: |’m not so sure I’d use the word 
“compromise.” Do I think it’s fair? Not really. Do I think 
it’s a positive step forward? I do, and I certainly look for- 
ward to the day when all workers in the province can be 
treated fairly, up to and including the opportunity and the 
right of those individuals to join a union if they so 
choose. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Thank you very much for your 
presentation this morning. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
We'll now hear from the official opposition. MPP 
Hillier? 

Mr. Randy Hillier: Thank you for your presentation 
today, Sean. My first question is, have you any concerns 
regarding Bill 148 being a greater motivation or a greater 
incentive for businesses to rely ever more on technology 
and automation that will displace low-income workers, 
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with this rapid rise that is indicated in Bill 148? Have you 
had any concerns about the loss of employment? 

Mr. Sean McKenny: I’m not sure I understand the 
question entirely. If you’re talking about whether or not 
the bill will create situations where individuals are 
working from home—I’m not really sure. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: We’ve heard, for example, 
McDonald’s is looking at moving to automated cashiers. 

Mr. Sean McKenny: Right. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: Are you concerned about that loss 
of employment for people at lower income that is going 
to be affected by Bill 148? 

Mr. Sean McKenny: I’m not sure how a business 
moving towards some form of automation or technology 
is going to be the result of this bill. I think that’s upon us. 
My understanding is that the whole bill and the steps that 
the government went through to solicit opinions were 
based on the fact that workplaces are changing. If this bill 
weren’t there, and it certainly wasn’t there when 
McDonald’s started to adopt this strategy— 

Mr. Randy Hillier: No, but as head of the district 
labour council, I’m sure you’re aware of all the studies. 
There is a raft of different studies: Baker, Benjamin, 
Stanger from 1990; Yuen from 2003; Campolieti in 2006. 
We have Rybezynski and Van de Waal. All of these 
studies have shown that employment levels are impacted 
and there can be upwards of a 6% loss of employment for 
every 10% increase in minimum wage. With this, we are 
looking, of course, at a greater than 30%, so we could be 
seeing as much as a 20% impact on low-income workers. 
I’m sure you’re aware of those studies—they’re not just 
opinions but studies—that say not only does it have an 
impact on low-income workers and their employment op- 
portunities and loss of employment opportunities; those 
same studies show that they can have a negative effect of 
up to 6% increases in people living under the low-income 
cut-off for every 10% increase in minimum wage. Is the 
labour council saying that’s a fair trade-off, that we can 
accept higher unemployment levels for greater numbers 
of people because others are getting more money? 

1030 

Mr. Sean McKenny: You and | have been around 
long enough that we both know that the number of statis- 
tics and data that you’re going to be able to present 
showing one thing, I’m going to be able to produce, and 
others can produce, to show something entirely different. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: Which ones do you have? 

Mr. Sean McKenny: You know full well that there 
are as many Statistics—you want me to rhyme them off— 

Mr. Randy Hillier: Just any one; just pick one. 

Mr. Sean MecKenny: Others. Ill allow that as 
“others.” I'll allow that to the economists, including the 
50 who stepped forth a very short period of time ago say- 
ing that this is going to be beneficial to our community. 
This is going to help. This is going to create work. It’s 
going to create employment. It’s going to treat workers 
with fairness and with dignity so they don’t have to—and 
single women don’t have to—hold three and four jobs. 
That’s the purpose of this. 


Mr. Randy Hillier: So you have no concerns about 
the losses in employment opportunities? I just want to be 
clear. 

Mr. Sean McKenny: As | said before, when business, 
labour and government work closely together, each 
aware of the concerns of others, we have a prosperous 
economy; we have a prosperous community. That’s 
where we need to head. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: Did you hear the previous pre- 
senter about how this will impact his business and his 
workers—the loss of employment, and that he just 
doesn’t have the money and he doesn’t have the ability to 
raise prices to do it. Did you hear that presentation? 

Mr. Sean McKenny: In 2004, I was elected as pres- 
ident to the labour council. Every time there’s a possible 
increase to the minimum wage, business steps forward 
and says, “We’re going to have to lay people off.” Busi- 
nesses have not shut as a result. I contend, and I would 
argue and submit, that this is not going to be the result in 
this instance either. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: You should come out to Lanark 
county and a few other places and I’ll show you a num- 
ber of businesses that have closed up. 

Mr. Sean McKenny: I'll take you up on that offer. 
We'll have a game of golf and have a beer. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: We were supposed to do that last 
summer. 

Mr. Sean McKenny: We were supposed to do that. 

Interjection. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): There is only 
five seconds. 

Interjection: Okay. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you, 
sir, for your presentation. 

Mr. Sean McKenny: You’re welcome. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): If you have a 
further written submission, you need to give it to the 
Clerk by 5:30 on Friday, July 21. Thank you. 

Mr. Sean McKenny: Cool. Thank you. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ALLIANCE OF CANADA, 
NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): | call forward 
the next presenter: the Public Service Alliance of Canada, 
National Capital Region. Sir, if you would please give 
your name for the official record, and begin your 
presentation. Thank you. 

Mr. Greg McGillis: I’m Greg McGillis. I am the re- 
gional executive vice-president of the Public Service 
Alliance of Canada of the National Capital Region. 
Thank you very much for letting me come here today to 
speak on behalf of our group and of others. 

PSAC represents almost 9,000 members in Ontario 
who are covered by the Ontario Labour Relations Act. 
They are in bargaining units at a number of universities, 
including Queen’s, Carleton, Western Ontario and OISE; 
at various locations in the Ontario Lottery and Gaming 
Corp., including in Ottawa here; working for the town of 
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Moosonee; and providing services at Amethyst Women’s 
Addiction Centre, among many, many others. 

We are pleased to see that Bill 148 proposes to permit 
card-based certification, or card-check, in three more 
sectors: the temporary agency industry, the building ser- 
vices sector, and the home care and community services 
industry. But why stop there? Collective bargaining has 
been recognized by the Supreme Court of Canada as a 
fundamental right. It follows that workers must have an 
appropriate mechanism to organize in order to exercise 
that right. 

In 2014, a Conservative-sponsored bill was passed that 
removed card-based certification from three pieces of 
federal labour legislation: the Canada Labour Code, the 
Public Service Labour Relations and Employment Board 
Act, and the Parliamentary Employment and Staff Rela- 
tions Act. 

Since then, legislation introduced by the Liberal gov- 
ernment has restored card-check in both federal public 
and private sectors. At the time the repeal legislation was 
introduced, the government made public a study, which 
had been available to the previous government, showing 
a direct relation between mandatory votes for certifica- 
tion and declining rates of unionization. In the time 
between a union filing for certification and the conduct of 
a vote, employers have plenty of opportunity to influence 
their employees both subtly and overtly. These can 
include both promises of better conditions or wages, none 
of which are binding, or the implementation of harsher 
work rules and outright threats. 

Having taken the step of expanding card-check 
certification to some sectors, we believe there is no sound 
reason for not expanding it to all sectors. We acknow- 
ledge the government’s changes in Bill 148 that improve 
union access to workplace information, but believe 
unions should also be entitled to receive information 
related to job classifications and the employer’s organiza- 
tional structure. Unions are unduly hampered when filing 
applications without this critical information partly be- 
cause Bill 148 also insists that a union’s application for 
certification be exactly the same as its initial application. 

Once organized, employers can use delay tactics when 
negotiating a first agreement to try to determine worker 
support for their union. Bill 148 does not address this, 
and it should. If the union has, in good faith, made all 
reasonable efforts to achieve a first agreement through 
mediation without success, it should have access to auto- 
matic arbitration to achieve that first critical contract. 

Workers should be able to keep their agreements and 
their right to bargain. Bill 148 extends successorship 
rights to workers employed by subcontractors but only in 
the building services. Since both private and public sector 
employees are already bound by successorship rights 
legislation, those rights should be extended to all workers 
in subcontracted services. 

Allowing employers to use replacement workers in the 
event of a strike gives them a significant advantage in the 
bargaining process. We are disappointed that the govern- 
ment has not included a prohibition on the use of replace- 


ment workers in Bill 148 and we recommend that it be 
included. 

Moving to some of the proposed changes to the Em- 
ployment Standards Act: Bill 148 extends just-cause pro- 
tection for unionized workers in a number of situations; 
however, we believe all workers, unionized or not, have a 
right to be protected against unfair terminations. 

Regarding the minimum wage, allowing lower rates 
for liquor servers disproportionately affects women. It is 
contradictory for the government to propose amending 
the equal-pay-for-equal-work provisions while maintain- 
ing these exemptions. There should be no minimum wage 
exemptions for liquor servers or students. 

On the subject of equal pay, we are very pleased to see 
that the employers will be required to pay part-time, 
temporary, seasonal, casual and temporary agency work- 
ers the same rate of pay as full-time employees unless it 
can be justified. However, the grounds for differential 
pay, as proposed in the bill, seriously undermine this 
intent. We recommend that Bill 148 require employers to 
show the differential pay is both objective and does not 
discriminate on the basis of sex, as is already the case in 
Ontario’s Pay Equity Act. 

We are also concerned that using the terms “the same 
or substantially the same” work provides a huge 
opening— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you, 
sir. The government will open this round of questioning. 
MPP Milczyn. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Good morning, Mr. McGillis. 
Thank you for coming out this morning. I was just won- 
dering whether your organization participated in the 
Changing Workplaces Review. 

Mr. Greg McGillis: Yes, we participate, and, I should 
say, my colleague, who is the REVP in Ontario—that 
organization also participated. The two largest regional 
players, in terms of PSAC, representing close to 100,000 
members, participated in that process, yes. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: I heard your commentary this 
morning, so I understand some of your concerns, but | 
was just wondering whether you feel that, generally 
speaking, the types of issues that were raised through the 
Changing Workplaces Review were reflected in Bill 148? 

Mr. Greg McGillis: I think the issues, for sure. It’s a 
start and it’s an effort, and I see where the calculus was 
made, partly, to make those political decisions. Would | 
like it to have gone further? Yes. In fact, from my own 
experience, just in doing some basic organizing and with 
my own kids, I see that there are cracks in the way that 
the Employment Standards Act works and the way that 
card-check and other things work. This is an effort to im- 
prove those things. Actually, some of it’s trying to fix 
what was done previously, as we mentioned in the pres- 
entation. 
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I think it’s a good start, and I applaud the government 
for taking this step. It definitely also is, at the same time, 
something that opens up the debate on where this should 
end up at some point. We really would like to see further 
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improvements. I think that in the current bill there could 
be some improvements, but it’s important for us to flag 
those issues that maybe are for other legislation down the 
line. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Also part of this suite of 
changes is that we’re proposing strengthened enforce- 
ment of the laws, including the hiring of up to about 170 
additional officers to go out and do proactive inspections, 
as well as, obviously, to respond to complaints. Is that 
something that your organization also wanted to see? 

Mr. Greg McGillis: Of course, yes. One of the major 
problems that I’ve seen is that with the Employment 
Standards Act, most of the regime relating to people’s 
employment is currently either unenforced or unenforce- 
able, so I applaud the government for that too, absolutely. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Thank you. Madam Chair, 
how much time do I have left? 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Two and a 
half minutes. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: If Mr. MacLaren wishes to ask 
this witness any questions, I’d be happy to yield the floor 
to him. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Mr. MacLaren, 
would you like to do so? 

Mr. Jack MacLaren: Yes. Thank you, Peter. That’s 
very good of you. 

Mr. McGillis, my party is concerned about small and 
medium-sized business. As Mr. Sean McKenny said, 
businesses do need to make a profit to survive, which we 
all understand. That’s obvious. We’ve also heard Paul 
Murphy of Calabogie Peaks tell us he’s going to have 
great difficulty. There’s not much doubt that in Renfrew 
county there’s a need for what he does, and this is going 
to cause some hardship. 

] get many calls in my office. Tim Hortons has called 
me and said it’s going to be a problem for them. Man- 
agers from Moxie’s and Baton Rouge restaurants here in 
Ottawa and others have spoken to me as well. I did have 
a meeting with Sean McKenny in my office, which he 
spoke about a bit earlier. It wasn’t quite as dark and 
gloomy as he said. You know, I don’t have horns coming 
out of my head. 

Mr. Greg McGillis: Okay. Glad to hear it. 

Mr. Jack MacLaren: We had a reasonable conversa- 
tion. He just didn’t tell you the good part of it. 

However, this bill is absolutely too much, too fast, is 
what I’m told by constituents. What consideration could 
we give, in your mind—and | hope you would consider 
compromising on this bill—to allow businesses to be 
able to cope? 

Mr. Greg McGillis: While I’m not going to pretend 
to be an expert on these specific businesses and their 
needs, it’s something I’ve always taken an interest in. I 
used to manage in the private sector. I had to meet pay- 
rolls. It’s not entirely unfamiliar, and I have an abiding 
interest in these kinds of issues. 

I do think that it’s worth considering, absolutely worth 
considering. My only reservation is that 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Time is up. 


Mr. Greg McGillis: Oh, sorry. Okay. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We’ll move to 
the official opposition. MPP McNaughton. 

Mr. Monte McNaughton: Thank you for presenting 
today. I just have a couple of questions. 

First, one of the concerns I have with the legislation is 
that it’s going to result in higher consumer prices, and the 
unintended consequence of this legislation is that it may 
hurt those it’s trying to help. People on lower incomes, I 
think, and people on fixed incomes or ODSP are going to 
be impacted because of higher consumer prices. 

For example, we had the presentation from Calabogie 
Peaks today where the prices are going to have to go up 
for a ski pass because of this. Of course, in Quebec they 
are much, much lower. As a result, 15% of his workers 
are going to have to be laid off. 

But one thing I wanted to focus on: There’s been a lot 
of media in the last couple of weeks about child care 
prices. In one story that I recall—I think it was in the To- 
ronto Star—a family was paying $1,400 per month for 
child care. Because of this, because of the wage increase, 
that child care space is going to go up 20% per month. 
That’s a $280-per-month increase. I wondered what your 
response would be to the unintended consequence of this 
legislation that is going to drive up the cost of child care 
for families today who are (1) struggling to find spaces 
and (2) struggling to pay that monthly expense for child 
care. 

Mr. Greg McGillis: How much time do I have? 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Oh, three 
minutes. 

Mr. Greg McGillis: Oh, okay. All right. 

Can I just comment briefly on my previous question? 
The issue I do have that time and time again we keep 
coming back to—and in a way, it relates to this ques- 
tion—is that the economy is a complicated thing. I don’t 
know the specific instance. I heard today of Calabogie 
Peaks. That’s a very complex example. I would love to 
get into the details of that. I don’t have the figures. I 
heard what the gentleman said, but already, just based on 
what I heard, I was— 

Mr. Monte McNaughton: I’m sorry, do you mind? | 
really do want to hear your opinion on the child care spe- 
cifically, because I think that’s going to put families in a 
tough position. 

Mr. Greg McGillis: Yes. In fact, we do care about 
child care. We’ve been advocating for subsidies for child 
care. To be honest, child care right now is very expensive 
for people. 

A lot of the claims, though, that are made by various 
sectors turn out not to pan out, and that’s the first thing. 
A lot of the assumptions, when you actually play them 
out and you look at what actually happens, in fact don’t 
work out in the actual economy. That’s what economists 
have been saying; it’s not just me. You’ve probably seen 
the news about economists basically coming down and 
saying, “Look, this is not going to be a job killer.” This is 
going to have some effect on prices, but we’re in a low- 
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inflation stage right now, so part of the situation is that 
inflation will always be with us— 

Mr. Monte McNaughton: But it does only make 
sense that prices are going to have to go up. I come from 
a small family business. Prices have to go up because 
costs are going up. 

Mr. Greg McGillis: Well, let me just do a quick— 

Mr. Monte McNaughton: And child care is a prime 
example because some workers are making $13 or $14 an 
hour. That wage is going to go up. There are pretty fine 
margins, I understand, in that business. The result is 
going to be that families, especially those lower-income 
families, are going to struggle to have a child in daycare. 

Mr. Greg McGillis: Sorry, I don’t mean to interrupt. 
Because I only have a little bit of time, I’m going to try 
to get to it. 

It’s a good example. I’m not sure that I believe the 
figure of 20%. I don’t want to say what I think it would 
be because I haven’t got the numbers in front of me. I 
would love to see that, but I would probably challenge it. 
Just on the back of an envelope, I could do a calculation 
based on $13 an hour for 40 or 50 hours a week, what- 
ever. If you look at the number of things, the cost should 
not amount to 20%. I don’t know where that cost would 
come from. 

Mr. Monte McNaughton: | think it’s because the 
wages are going to go up, in this one particular case, 
32%. That’s the increase, so it’s going to— 

Mr. Greg McGillis: Yes. I’d be interested to see it. 
You’re giving me an example. I don’t know where— 

Mr. Monte McNaughton: There are lots of stories on 
it. I would just urge you to advocate on that issue in par- 
ticular. It probably fits with a lot of your members. Child 
care is an important issue across the province. 

Mr. Greg McGillis: I couldn’t agree more, and ac- 
tually, we have been advocating, as you’re probably 
aware, on child care issues, specifically on government 
sponsoring, supporting and subsidizing child care spaces. 

Mr. Monte McNaughton: Thanks. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We’ll move to 
the third party. MPP Forster. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you for being here today. 
One of the big issues coming out of Bill 148 is around 
scheduling practices, having schedules up a couple of 
weeks in advance so people have a work life/home life 
balance, around the fact that part-time workers are paid 
differently than full-time workers, or that they don’t have 
the same access to perhaps scheduling or benefits, or if 
they’re cancelled at the last minute, they’re just out of 
luck. Maybe they could have picked up a shift at their 
second or third job in the current work situation. Many 
people would love to have a full-time job as opposed to 
having to juggle these jobs. 

I’ve done a lot of work over the last year with some of 
your members around the OLG issues. I understand that 
you’re in negotiations at the moment with Woodbine and 
that the bargaining unit has now rejected the OLG offer. 
Many of your workers there are part-time. I think one of 
the big issues is not only around scheduling but around 


the whole pension issue, the move from a defined benefit 
plan to a contribution plan. How will Bill 148 assist your 
workers, if at all? 
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Mr. Greg McGillis: Those workers in this particular 
regime—of course, you realize we represent both federal 
and provincial workers. So the ones certainly affected—I 
would make the case that all of our workers are con- 
cerned about this. The view that you can race to the 
bottom—we’re getting worse and worse—and that 
there’s any way of improving our economy while people 
are earning $12 an hour I don’t think is a good theory. 

For sure, things like scheduling are extremely import- 
ant to our members, and issues like defined contribution. 
I think what I’m hoping is that this bill is starting the 
turnaround a little bit, the understanding that paying and 
treating people badly, and creating a regime that basically 
makes it more attractive for employers to manage people 
badly and to treat them badly, makes it almost unlivable 
for them to do the work. 

I know so many people—it’s a truism. Every second 
person IJ talk to who is working in Ontario in this particu- 
lar regime is telling me about issues that either their own 
family or they themselves are experiencing with schedul- 
ing. As I say, I see it in my own family. I have five kids. 
They’re all currently working, and none of them is 
working a straight-up shift, and they often get their 
schedules the day before. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Right. The OLG is an arm’s- 
length agency of the provincial government. The govern- 
ment has introduced Bill 148—a fairer workplace, I think 
it’s called. How can the government stand by and allow 
the OLG to strip workers—400 workers in your case, 
plus hundreds more at Woodbine and across the prov- 
ince—by moving them from a defined benefit plan that 
would provide them with some security when they retire, 
to a defined contribution plan? 

Mr. Greg McGillis: I don’t think it’s fair, and I don’t 
think it’s reasonable. In fact, I suspect that OLG can 
likely afford it and the government can afford it, and they 
don’t have to do this. I think it’s reprehensible. It’s one of 
the things that angers workers more than anything else. 
When I talk to people—if you want to touch the very 
heart of how people feel about their employment, go to 
the question of their pensions, or their lack of pensions, 
or even those half-pensions that consist of defined contri- 
butions. It’s not a good thing. 

I think OLG and other employers across the province 
who are pushing these kinds of measures are emblematic 
of the sickness of our time and how we view employ- 
ment. It’s not a good situation. 

As I say, Ontario used to be a leader, and I think it 
could be a leader again. In those days, we were a very 
wealthy, very successful economy. We weren’t afraid of 
paying people and treating them well. I think this would 
be a good opportunity to think about that. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you for your comments. 

Mr. Greg McGillis: Thank you. 
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The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you 
very much for your presentation. If you have a further 
written submission, if you could have it to the Clerk by 
5:30 p.m. on July 21. 

Mr. Greg McGillis: Thank you very much. 


EPICURIA FINE FOOD AND CATERING 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Our next 
presenter is Epicuria Fine Food and Catering. If you 
would please identify yourself for the record, and then 
you may start your five-minute presentation. 

Ms. Tracey Black: My name is Tracey Black. Good 
morning, and thank you for inviting me to contribute 
today. I own an Ottawa catering and retail prepared food 
company. My company was founded 27 years ago and 
currently employs 32 people, including full-time, part- 
time and elect-to-work employees. We are a generous 
community supporter, and pride ourselves on providing 
good food-service jobs. 

I had the pleasure of touring Minister Flynn through 
my operations in May, to discuss the Ontario Changing 
Workplaces Review. We shared many values when dis- 
cussing fair employment, and he listened to some of the 
challenges we were experiencing in our industry. I was 
pleased to inform Minister Flynn that we were already 
providing some of the recommended changes, such as 
emergency days, sick days and three weeks’ vacation. 

When the review was released I was not expecting 
such a large and rapid change to the minimum wage. | 
believe in fair wages, but I have three concerns regarding 
the proposed changes: 

(1) The time frame for the minimum wage increase 
does not allow my business enough time to absorb and 
adjust to such a significant increase in labour cost. The 
four-to-five-year period taken by other jurisdictions 
would be more reasonable and fair. 

(2) I do not employ many people at minimum wage; 
however, I have many employees in the range of $14 to 
$16 per hour. The wage compression issue needs to be an 
important part of this discussion. This is by far the great- 
est concern of myself, my employees and other col- 
leagues that I have discussed the issue with. 

(3) The foodservice industry is a source of first-time 
jobs for students and unskilled or vulnerable workers. We 
see minimum wage as an entry-level position, and my 
company provides valuable training and job experience 
to these workers. I worry about job losses among this 
group. 

Our current labour costs are 32.3% of sales; the goal 
in my industry is 30%. With the minimum wage increase 
to $15, plus an additional 15% for vacation, EI, CPP, 
WSIB and EHT, we would see our labour costs increase 
to 34%. An adjustment for skilled workers, but not man- 
agers, would increase our labour costs to 35.5%. Small 
independent businesses have fewer avenues to absorb 
these costs. I also experience large variations in monthly 
revenue, and a high labour cost will increase losses in 
slow months. 


I started my career in this industry at minimum wage 
in 1994, and I had both a university degree and a culinary 
diploma. In 1999, I became a partner in the company that 
I now own. In 2003, I was named one of Ottawa’s top 
Forty Under 40. In 2011-12, I rebuilt my company after a 
fire in which we lost everything except for a few stainless 
steel tables. All of my employees were covered by my 
insurance. 

Career development and well-paid foodservice jobs 
are important to me. As a business owner in food service, 
I understand the numbers well, and the need for tight 
controls on food and labour costs: the two centres that 
account for more than 60% of my costs. Through my 
careful stewardship, I have been able to employ hundreds 
of young people over the years and self-fund all of the 
growth and capital expenditures of my business. 

With greatly varying revenues in the catering business, 
a large labour increase to permanent positions has poten- 
tial to become a serious cash-flow problem. The difficult 
part for me is: What if I cannot afford to increase the 
wages of the skilled workers, and what do I say to them 
when they see their hard-earned wage differential dis- 
appear? I expect this will affect many workers across the 
province. 

For example, I have two employees in my retail 
department who both started with me earlier in their 
working careers. When our retail manager left, we 
discussed the opportunity for the two of them to split the 
managerial duties and wage increases. They are now 
thriving in their new positions. These employees current- 
ly make under $15 an hour, but with the proposed 
increase they will be paid the same wage as the new hires 
they train and manage. 

The same issue will happen in our kitchens. Our 
skilled cooks will now be training new hires, apprentices 
and seasonal workers, who will be paid the same rate for 
lower-skilled work. They will work harder to supervise 
and accommodate the new employees, and they may not 
be compensated for it. How do I explain this to them? 
These are the workers I’m trying to develop as managers. 
How will the Liberal government be able to help us with 
this? Will there be assistance in training and _ hiring 
grants? 

If there is no assistance, these are some of my options 
for absorbing additional labour costs: increased cost to 
consumers— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
The time is up. We move to the official opposition. MPP 
MacLeod. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Tracey, thank you so much for 
being here. 

Ms. Tracey Black: Thank you. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: | spend a lot of time with small 
business owners in Nepean—Carleton, particularly in the 
Barrhaven, Riverside South, Manotick and Bells Corners 
areas. Many of the business leaders or owners I’ve talked 
to are very nervous about these changes, but very 
cautious in speaking out. They don’t want to panic their 
employees and they don’t want to seem to be uncaring, 
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but, at the same time, what you’re telling me, and what 
we heard earlier from Paul Murphy at Calabogie Peaks, 
is that this rapid change—almost overnight a 32% in- 
crease in wages—will have a serious impact. 
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I wanted to first say thank you for speaking out, be- 
cause I know, having spoken with even some business 
owners this morning, that they’re very tentative and very 
nervous. I’m just wondering, can you explain a little bit, 
because we are in the city of Ottawa—this is our home— 
where your employees are, where your businesses are 
and who this will impact the most? 

Ms. Tracey Black: My business is located in the 
Beechwood-Manor Park area, and my employees are 
from the Ottawa area. My biggest concern is for my 
skilled workers, whom I’ve developed and brought along. 
It’s hard to just jump into the foodservice industry unless 
you have experience, and some of the experience that 
you need in various parts of the industry is very specific. 
What I do in my business is we’re making food from 
scratch; we’re making good, healthy food. It’s not easy, 
so it takes a while for people to develop, and it’s import- 
ant for me that people—I love the industry, I love food, 
and I want for my employees what I’ve been able to 
achieve. That’s always my goal in employing them. 

I’m concerned for that group that’s at the $14-, $15-, 
$16-an-hour rate, that now the person they’re supervising 
or the most basic, entry-level job in our company will be 
paid the same rate. Can I afford to bump them up 
proportionally to make it fair? 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: So you’re an Ottawa-Vanier- 
owned-and-operated local company. You have 32 
employees. Right now, in your standard, 30% of what 
you bring in is set aside for labour, but that will increase 
to about 34%. Am I right about that? 

Ms. Tracey Black: Yes. With the adjustment, up to 
like 35.5%, and that doesn’t include what we bonus out 
to employees as well. Because that’s important to me. I 
wasn’t able to finish, but that’s one of the things that we 
would have to forgo to pay for the increases. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Do you think you’ll have to lay 
off employees or terminate employees, as Calabogie 
Peaks has indicated? 

Ms. Tracey Black: I never want to do that. Even 
during my slow seasons, I do not—you know, when 
you’re making $15 an hour, if your paycheque is five 
hours less, there’s an impact. I don’t— 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: So you don’t want to lay off 
people, but they all get fewer hours sort of thing? 

Ms. Tracey Black: Well, I mean, we’ll try to create 
more efficiencies. I would also reorganize the way our 
pay structures work. Those $15-an-hour minimum wage 
jobs are going to come with a lot more responsibility. ’m 
going to expect a lot more from people if I’m paying 
them $15, unlike an entry-level high school dishwasher at 
$11.40 an hour. I may not hire that high school dish- 
washer anymore. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: That’s what I’m hearing from 
many of the businesses in Barrhaven and Bells Corners 


specifically. I do see one of my constituents here from 
the Riverside South area who, I’m sure, will be talking 
about some of the increases to child care. 

Do you have any other final comments? I know we 
probably are running out of time. Just parting comments 
to this committee on things that you might not have been 
able to say during your presentation? 

Ms. Tracey Black: No. I mean, I just have a list of 
possibilities to absorb the costs: increase costs to 
consumers; remove bonuses and perks for employees; 
reduce community support, which we do a lot of; reduce 
capital spending. 

I spend at least $25,000 to $50,000 a year— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
Time is up. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Thank you, Tracey. 

Ms. Tracey Black: Thank you. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We move to 
the third party. MPP Forster. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you, Chair. Can you tell 
me when I’m at about three minutes, because I’m going 
to give a couple of minutes to MPP MacLaren to ask a 
question as well? 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Okay. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: What is your ratio of full-time to 
part-time employees? 

Ms. Tracey Black: Most of my employees are full- 
time. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Most of them are full-time. And 
what about students versus mature employees? 

Ms. Tracey Black: In my retail operation I always 
have a few part-time students. I always hire university 
students who are paying their way through university. We 
allow them flexible shifts during the school year so they 
can continue to earn money. | don’t have many students in 
my kitchen, although right now I have a couple of part- 
time dishwashers who are in continuing education. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: So is your business actually 
doing prepared foods as well as a restaurant? 

Ms. Tracey Black: Yes. I have a food store. We sell 
prepared foods, anything that you would make at home. 
You can come into my shop and buy dinner, soup and 
salads, and you can stock up on frozen foods for your 
senior mother. And then we do a lot of catering. We do a 
lot of corporate catering. We are very fortunate to have a 
few contracts. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: So when you spoke about your 
labour costs increasing by 5%, is that 5% just inclusive of 
moving people below minimum wage to minimum wage, 
or does it also take into account the fact that you may 
have to increase some of the people already beyond the 
minimum wage? 

Ms. Tracey Black: Yes, that would be adjusting both 
groups. For me, that’s about $70,000. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Okay. You talked about bonuses 
and perks. So when you’re doing well, you actually share 
some of that with your employees? 
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Ms. Tracey Black: Absolutely. I always say to my 
team, ‘““We’re doing this together. I can’t do this by myself. 
We are building the success of this company together.” 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Do you have any suggestions on 
how the government could assist you? 

Ms. Tracey Black: You know, there was discussion. 
I, of course, met with my local MPP to discuss the issue 
right away. Helping us with training dollars so we can 
bridge that gap, so that we can pay for the increases of 
skilled workers—I don’t want to have to give up hiring 
students and entry-level people. That’s how I started in 
the industry. I was able to start as a part-time sandwich 
maker, and now I own a company that employs 32 
people. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. 
minutes. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you. 

Mr. Jack MacLaren: Thank you, Ms. Black. Your 
presentation was excellent. You defined very clearly the 
troubles that Bill 148 would potentially cause your busi- 
ness. You defined very clearly how you manage your 
business. You seem to be a responsible manager with 
respect to your employees, and you have defined the 
problem, I would say, that small businesses across On- 
tario are going to experience, which you mentioned. I 
believe that. We heard from Paul Murphy here today, and 
I’ve had many calls in my office from small business 
people, especially in the food industry, that were the 
same as yours. 

Has your practice in the 20 years or so that you’ve 
been managing your business—talk a little bit about how 
you deal with employees’ wages. Have they increased 
over the years? Were there government incentives or 
rules that forced you to do that, or was it an initiative of 
your own? And how would you carry that on in the future 
without any government interference with respect to 
wages and increasing them as you could or might? 

Ms. Tracey Black: I go back to fair wages. They’re 
important to me because I worked in the industry. I was 
the entry-level worker. I was the cook trying to gain 
skills. I was the kitchen manager, and then I became the 
owner. I’m very aware of what market prices are, and I 
really believe in paying for performance. I’m where I am 
because I performed, and I took opportunities and took 
risks. 

I encourage that in my team. | always say, “It’s really 
up to you to take hold of your career and grab the oppor- 
tunities. | can do what I can here in providing you with 
skills.” When I have people who are— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you, 
Ms. Black. We’ll move now to the government. MPP 
Milezyn. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Good morning, Ms. Black, 
and thank you very much for your presentation today. 
From what you’ve said so far, it sounds like many of the 
provisions of what we’re proposing to implement in Bill 
148 are practices that you already utilize in your 
business. 


Ann Hoggarth): Three 
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Ms. Tracey Black: Yes. I believe people need to be 
treated fairly and with respect, and I agree with a lot of 
the changes. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Just to understand your busi- 
ness a little bit better, is there any component of your 
business where you receive, either because you’ve billed 
for them or through some other means, gratuities? 

Ms. Tracey Black: My retail team receives a small 
amount—change, as in a coffee shop. For our catering 
teams, they do receive gratuities. Just because of new 
rules with the CRA, we encourage our clients to provide 
gratuities directly to our service staff. We also encourage 
our service captains to redistribute gratuities throughout 
the entire team. But we take no part in those decisions. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: In the last two days, we’ve 
had some people from the foodservice industry, from res- 
taurants, talk about the role that gratuities play in overall 
compensation; that in fact, in some cases, the employees 
are earning well above $15 an hour if you calculate 
gratuities into the overall mix and spread it out over a 
week or a two-week pay period. In your business, do you 
think that employees—some employees, at least—might 
be exceeding $15 an hour with gratuities? 

Ms. Tracey Black: Certainly, with our catering teams, 
the teams that are going off-site and serving at parties 
and managing events are compensated well. They’re my 
elect-to-work employees. They have no guaranteed work, 
so I welcome that extra compensation for them. Some of 
the money does trickle down to the kitchen, but not as 
much as would be more beneficial for them. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: You alluded to the fact that 
you don’t track this money. We can all assume that your 
employees declare this income on their taxes. 

Ms. Tracey Black: They are strongly encouraged to 
declare. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: My colleague Mr. Fraser has 
some questions for you. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Two minutes. 

Mr. John Fraser: Ms. Black, thank you very much 
for being here today and for your presentation. It was an 
excellent presentation. It’s not easy coming in front of a 
committee and a room full of people. 

Ms. Tracey Black: No. I’m a small fish in a big pond 
of people who know a lot of things about legislation. 

Mr. John Fraser: | want to thank you. Some of the 
measures we brought in in this bill you’re already doing, 
and that’s the right thing to do. That’s why we’re doing 
that. 

You mentioned very specifically the minimum wage 
and the kind of pressure it’s going to create and some of 
that differential pressure. I’m not sure how much the 
differential pressure will be as great as—it will certainly 
be there. What I want to ask you about is some of the 
remedies you’re suggesting from government that you 
mentioned. 

I imagine your payroll is around $1 million or 
$800,000 a year? 

Ms. Tracey Black: It’s $700,000. 
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Mr. John Fraser: So you do have an EHT exemption. 
Would you benefit from a further EHT exemption? 

Ms. Tracey Black: That would be very welcome. 

Mr. John Fraser: With regard to hiring incentives or 
training incentives, obviously you’re training skilled 
workers; you’re bringing people in and training them. 

Ms. Tracey Black: Yes. 

Mr. John Fraser: You’re looking for support. What 
do you mean by that? 

Ms. Tracey Black: I know there have been programs 
out there, and I unfortunately have not taken advantage 
of any of them. But having some kind of subsidy for new 
workers or training people—what we achieve in my 
business in terms of the production levels and the type of 
food we’re doing is quite complex. I’m finding it takes 
people a long time to be trained effectively and get up to 
efficiency. 

We have great changes in revenue and our menus are 
changing all the time because we’re in catering, so no 
one day looks the same— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you, 
Ms. Black, for your presentation. If you have a written 
submission that you would like to submit, it has to be in 
to the Clerk by 5:30 on Friday, July 21. 

Ms. Tracey Black: Thank you. 


NATIONAL GOLF COURSE 
OWNERS ASSOCIATION CANADA 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): At this point, 
I'd like to call the National Golf Course Owners 
Association. If you could please give your name for the 
record and then proceed with your five-minute presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Greg Chambers: My name is Greg Chambers. 
Hello, members of the committee, and thank you for 
letting me speak to you on behalf of the National Golf 
Course Owners Association Canada, as I am the regional 
director for the Eastern Ontario/Outaouais chapter. I’m 
here today as the NGCOA Canada is representing the 
best interests of the Ontario golf industry. We currently 
have over 550 members in Ontario, which is 50% of the 
total courses in Ontario. There are two other regional dir- 
ectors who cover the remaining parts of Ontario for our 
association. 

As I mentioned, we are representing the best interests 
of our members but have many non-members in the golf 
industry that have also reached out to see if we are 
addressing this major issue that will cripple our industry. 
There are many pieces to Bill 148 that members have 
addressed as being detrimental to our industry, including 
the new amount and extremely quick timeline for the 
actual increase in minimum wage, the trickle-up effect on 
wages for existing staff, and the 48-hour shift cancella- 
tion’s financial impact on a weather-based industry. 

The first and major concern is increasing the minimum 
wage from its current $11.40 to $14 in 2018 and then 
again to $15 in 2019. The increase in the minimum wage 
over the last few years is already making courses walk a 


fine line with a struggling and difficult industry. This 
artificial pay rate increase is unsustainable by golf 
courses, as they simply cannot pass it along to the con- 
sumers and will have to: eat the wage increase, further 
pushing their losses deeper; be forced to drastically cut 
staffing to keep wages at a maintainable rate to keep 
afloat; or simply close their doors. 

All these options are the opposite of what Bill 148 was 
intended to do. Golf courses have already been dropping 
their prices over the last three years, and consumers will 
not pay the same per cent increases that courses will pay 
in wage hikes. 

The trickle-up effect to existing staff wages will also 
be as big a damage for courses’ wages as the minimum 
wage increase itself. In the past, courses have been able 
to quell more experienced or senior staff seeing younger 
and lower-paid staff get yearly incremental increases 
slowly. This giant increase at once will have staff with 
higher wages or seniority asking for similar increases to 
their wages to match the per cent or dollar increase as 
new and inexperienced employees creep closer to and/or 
above them in pay rate. Courses will have to oblige or 
give in to keep senior staff, as they will not be able to pay 
a new staff just starting out at $15 per hour and not 
increase a more senior employee, who has been working 
for many years or doing a more essential position, the 
same increase. 

Course owners have been setting wages at the correct 
rate already—fair pay—by the supply and demand of the 
position needed. For example, if a kitchen prep or greens 
cutter job could not be done for minimum wage because 
of the skill needed for that position, responsibility given 
to the employee or high demand for that position in the 
industry or a similar job in the workplace, courses had to 
assume the proper wage to fill that position by offering a 
higher rate to fill it with more skilled or dependable staff. 

Lastly, the 48-hour shift cancellation is another com- 
ponent to Bill 148 that directly affects the golf industry in 
a significant manner. Because of the nature of the golf 
industry, which is highly weather dependent, having to 
pay staff who are cancelled due to weather will have a 
large impact on overall remuneration. Rain days are a 
weekly occurrence, and this year especially more so. 

In preparation for this public hearing and others 
throughout the province, the NGCOA reached out to 
some of our members to get financial numbers in 
examples of different scenarios. Unfortunately, this past 
weekend, because of the thunderstorm in the area on 
Friday night and consequent flooding at some courses, | 
was contacted by a course we were working with that 
gave real numbers if this legislation was running current- 
ly. With their course closure on Saturday, they had to 
cancel a large event, as well as a fairly full tee sheet. 
With all the staff being cancelled for the day except for 
the salaried manager answering phones, the cost of wages 
for not cancelling before the 48-hour rule would have 
been over $1,500. With there being an average of 18 days 
of rain in each of the last three months, the golf season in 
the chapter area would be at an overwhelming financial 
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loss. We are proposing that the golf industry as a whole 
be exempt from this law due to weather. 

Because of the proposed Bill 148 changes, golf 
courses have already been brainstorming to stay ahead of 
the issue, with all the solutions giving the opposite 
desired effect. Managers have been given the task of 
reducing costs, as substantially raising prices over 
inflation is not an option from the owners’ perspective. 
Positions will be lost for senior part-time workers as 
managers will be tasked to pick up the slack in the 
shoulder seasons of spring and fall. Non-essential senior 
staff will be phased out as they approach five years’ em- 
ployment, which would give them the 2% increase in 
vacation pay and an extra week of paid holidays. With 
the trickle-up effect, non-essential staff will be let go as 
the compensation exceeds the rate of the position, and 
younger staff will fill those positions. Existing staff de- 
manding wage increases will have to be allowed to walk. 
The reason for the bill, where adults will be making a 
full-time wage, will be the first to be let go in the golf in- 
dustry as younger, lower-wage students will be hired 
with yearly turnover. 

1120 

Larger and better machinery will be brought in to re- 
duce man-hours on the course, as well as reducing the 
staff hours to fix the older equipment, as the margin be- 
tween the two scenarios disappears. It is important to 
note that if no changes were made to— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
Your time is up. This round of questioning begins with 
the third party. MPP Forster? 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Hi there. Thanks for being here. 

What is the average yearly golf course fee across the 
province? 

Mr. Greg Chambers: Probably about $35 to $40. It 
actually has gone down, I mentioned, in the last three 
years. In my former position, I used to be a GM at a golf 
course. We were as high as $47 and have gone down to $40. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: That’s for a round of golf? 

Mr. Greg Chambers: That’s for a round of golf, yes. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: What about yearly membership 
fees? 

Mr. Greg Chambers: They range, depending on 
private and public courses and semi-private. They have 
also dropped. 

Again, it’s supply and demand. As people are more fi- 
nancially stricken, the first thing to go is your extra ex- 
penditures like your entertainment expense. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Right, the entertainment stuff. 

I know in Niagara, where I come from, some of the 
golf courses are struggling. We’re seeing some mergers 
of golf courses and sell-offs in the communities where a 
housing development takes place around a golf course. 
People move there because there is a golf course attached 
to their community, right? So there is some outrage—cer- 
tainly in one community in my riding—about the fact 
that the golf course is being sold off and they’re con- 
cerned that it may be changed into more housing de- 
velopment in that community. 


I know that the sector is struggling, as a whole, in 
some areas of the province. Are you experiencing that in 
other areas? 

Mr. Greg Chambers: One hundred per cent. To be 
honest, it’s across the country. 

Ontario has set the wages at what they can afford and 


* it has fluctuated. It’s not like the 1990s or the late 1980s 


when golf was booming, or entertainment spending was 
booming. We’ve had to adjust the rates, which has 
adjusted the wages. You can’t have an excessive wage 
with low income coming in. In that same instance, you 
can’t be making lots of dollars and not be paying your 
staff. So the industry has levelled it out. 

Now what we’re being told is that they’re increasing 
the wages; we just don’t have the income to support it. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Right. As you said, with a lot of 
people, the first thing to go is their entertainment. We 
saw the jobs stats come out in June, and clearly the 
province—and the country, really—is shedding full-time 
jobs. 

Mr. Greg Chambers: Paul had a great way of 
explaining that too, showing what that is. And that’s 
times 1,200 members across Canada and 550 in Ontario. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: So it makes it difficult for you. 

You talked about perhaps bringing in more equipment, 
becoming more automated, as opposed to manual-type 
labour. 

Mr. Greg Chambers: Yes. There are two different 
scenarios, depending on the course and depending on the 
theory of the managers or the owners: With brand new 
equipment, there is less fixing, better quality and better 
hours, compared to courses that buy used equipment— 
you’re always having to fix it; it’s always breaking 
down—and there’s that balance, depending on what you 
want to do. As the minimum wage increases, or the 
trickle-up effect with staffing, the difference is almost 
none. So what you’re doing is buying new all the time, 
with fewer staff, fewer man-hours, fewer mechanics, and 
fewer people working on the machines. It’s tightening the 
wrench on the staffing. 

To be honest, from the industry and the people we’ve 
talked to, the staff always gets the benefit of the doubt. If 
you can hire more staff and create more jobs, that’s the 
way to go. 

Unfortunately—and the lady before me just talked 
about it—you always want to support the staff but it gets 
to a point where you just can’t do it just to be nice. These 
golf course owners are people too and they’re losing 
money every year. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: How much time do | have? 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): A minute and 
a bit. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Mr. MacLaren would like to ask 
a question. 

The Vice-Chair 
MacLaren? 

Mr. Jack MacLaren: Thank you. Mr. Chambers, my 
question is pretty simple: For your golf course business 


(Ms. Ann Hoggarth): MPP 
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owners, does Bill 148 do them any good? You can say 
one word. 

Mr. Greg Chambers: I won’t say no right off the bat. 
There is some good. It’s a big bill, to be honest. We ac- 
tually have people who know a lot more about bills than I 
do who are going through it currently, as we’re putting a 
position statement out later this month. There are maybe 
some small amounts—it’s just overwhelming. The big 
features are just too much to handle. 

The first gentleman, Paul, who spoke—he’s not lying. 
He opened his books up, and I’m sure there would be 
many golf courses that would open their books up. We’re 
currently running at an average of 39%, for staff costs, of 
revenues— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
We'll now move to the government’s questioning. MPP 
Milczyn. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Good morning, Mr. Chambers. 
Thank you for coming out today. This is the third day 
that we’ve been doing the committee hearings, and I’ve 
heard from resort owners, some restaurants owners, some 
golf course owners around the weather issue. I just want 
to direct you, when you have some time, to look at 
section 21.6.3 in the bill. It actually has an exception for 
extreme incidents. It does have an exemption there for 
the scheduling compensation component when there’s a 
weather event or fire or some other calamity. I don’t 
know if you were aware of that, but it?s— 

Mr. Greg Chambers: We are. We’re not 100% clear 
on whether that includes a little bit of drizzle. The prob- 
lem is that we’re at the mercy of whoever organized the 
events or whoever golfs. We’re working with the 
Weather Network. That is our biggest fight nght now. 
People can be scared away pretty easily with a 40% 
chance of rain—but really, that’s a 60% chance of sun. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Fair enough. 

Mr. Greg Chambers: We’re not sure, to be honest, 
right now, until our lawyers have gone through and 
everything: What percentage of rain constitutes that 
we’re allowed to cancel staff? Right now, all the staff 
who work in the industry—and I believe Ms. Black 
talked about it, with bartenders and such. You can have a 
40-hour pay week, where you work at the office and 
make X amount. Or you can be on the cart, selling 
alcoholic beverages, making more money, but it’s less 
reliable. If it rains, your shift is cancelled. And they know 
that. They can choose to work at the office or they can 
choose to work in other positions. Right now, it’s up to 
them what they decide and where they want to work. 
They know. They call in every morning, before they 
come in, to ask, “What’s the weather forecast today? 
How does the tee sheet look?” 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: I just wasn’t sure whether you 
were aware of that. So you are— 

Mr. Greg Chambers: It’s definitely in there. We’re 
just not sure what your line is, compared to how it works 
for the golf industry. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: My own reading of that is that 
perhaps the wording of that could be a bit better. So I 


would encourage your association to look at that, and if 
you have some amended wording for that section, that 
might be helpful. I was looking at it myself. 

As climate change kicks in and we have more and 
more extremely hot days, we might have people cancel- 
ling events because of extreme heat. That kind of 
wording isn’t included in the bill. Maybe it should be. 
So— 

Mr. Greg Chambers: It is. We want more and more 
sun, but it gets to a point where it gets too hot and people 
don’t come out. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: I would just encourage you to 
look at that particular clause and perhaps provide some 
suggested amendments to it, and we’d look at it. 

Mr. Greg Chambers: We’d love to do that. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milcezyn: I was wondering, for a typical 
golf course, what percentage of your employees might 
receive gratuities on a regular basis. 

Mr. Greg Chambers: It would be the food and bever- 
age, so let’s say 30%, 35%—because you have your pro 
shop, and you also have your outside maintenance. It’s 
probably about 30% of the staff who would collect 
gratuities. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: The food and beverage ser- 
vice—within that group, would they generally share their 
tips with the kitchen? 

Mr. Greg Chambers: Yes. People working inside, 
whether it’s kitchen staff, bartenders, will “tip out.” 
That’s the expression in the industry. They help the 
people who help them. Outside, on the golf course, the 
halfway shack, and your cart girls or boys or men—they 
would keep their own tips. If somebody helped them load 
their cart or tear it down at the end of the night, then they 
would tip out—compared to an actual event where the 
golf course collects a gratuity. Because of the legislation, 
100% of the gratuities accepted have to go back out to 
the staff, so then the golf course owners or managers 
would actually divide it up. 
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Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: To what extent would a typ- 
ical golf course track the tips and understand who’s get- 
ting how much in tips? 

Mr. Greg Chambers: Fairly close. Out on the course, 
or even a bartender, we don’t keep track of that. That’s 
their own business. We’re not micromanaging them, 
making them declare. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: I mean, if it’s cash, then ob- 
viously— 

Mr. Greg Chambers: Yes, it’s cash in and out. 
Anything through a credit card— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
Time is up. We’ll move now to the official opposition. 
MPP Hillier. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: Thank you, Greg, for your pres- 
entation. Just a few things here: You stated, if I heard 
correctly, that minimum wage employees would be 
entry-level employees as a rule, and as they’ve built up 
experience, they’re going to be beyond the minimum 
wage, as a rule. 
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Mr. Greg Chambers: Correct. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: What percentage of the employ- 
ees on the golf course would be minimum wage 
employees? 

Mr. Greg Chambers: Probably maybe a little more 
than half. A lot of that is your summer turnover. It is a 
seasonal business, and we fight with that all the time, but 
there’s nothing we can do. A lot of staff will work for a 
summer, and as they get older move into a position where 
they can work year-round. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: Right. So of the 50%, would they 
be mostly youth and students, or how would you charac- 
terize them? 

Mr. Greg Chambers: Yes, we do hire a lot of youth 
and students in the industry. There is the government’s 
Canada Summer Jobs, where you get rebates, but that 
still puts us at 39% with those rebates. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: Right. So the minimum wage 
aspect for golf courses, and maybe for other industries, is 
being used as it was intended: for entry-level employ- 
ment for youth and students, not permanent. 

Mr. Greg Chambers: Yes, for a lot of them it’s their 
first job—no experience, never worked at a golf course, 
never had a job before, jumping into the work industry. 
We can provide, whether it’s grass-cutting or something, 
basic stuff. There’s not a lot of experience. There’s no 
schooling, no training. It’s a hands-on job. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: And you would never see the day 
that people employed on the golf course would not have 
some aspect, or a significant aspect, of that youth and 
entry-level employment. It’s not going to be a year-round 
income for most employees to raise a family. 

Mr. Greg Chambers: No. The older staff either have 
a winter job lined up, so it’s six or seven months and 
they’ ll flip it over— 

Mr. Randy Hillier: If the ski hill is still here, they’ll 
have a winter job. 

Mr. Greg Chambers: The ski hill, the curling rink 
and stuff like that that’s seasonal, also, or unemployment 
insurance in the off-season. The two ways to go are that 
they still make a certain amount, but they’re now—I 
believe Ms. Black talked about it, that she’s now going to 
demand more from her staff, cutting out other positions. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: There’s an interesting statistic: 
Ontario has the largest minimum wage workforce in this 
country, by a significant amount. Approximately 10% of 
our workforce is engaged at the minimum wage level. As 
compared to most of the other provinces that hover 
around 4% to 5%, we’re at 10%. 

One of the things that I see is that we’re trying to 
move the concept of minimum wage from an entry-level 
wage to a career and benchmark wage for families. Do 
you have any comments on that? 

Mr. Greg Chambers: Well, we fully support people 
doing it as a full-time position, with older staff, senior 
staff, making as much as they can. We used to tell our 
staff, “We want you to make as much as you can; we just 
have to have the money to pay you.” Now it’s an artifi- 
cial rate being pushed on us at the entry level. Johnny 


who is 16, at his first job—his parents drive him to work 
and pick him up afterwards—is now getting $15 an hour, 
where some of the senior staff had been making $13 or 
$14 an hour and they’ve put in 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: Inevitably, invariably, you will 
have to raise what the senior staff make. 

Mr. Greg Chambers: The trickle-up effect, correct. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: It’s the same with every other in- 
dustry. I can’t envision any industry that would not feel 
that upward pressure. 

Mr. Greg Chambers: Or golf courses will let those 
staff go. The position can only pay so much, demanded 
by the income coming in. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: This is what I’m getting at. We’re 
seeing a reduction of the more senior people and using 
the minimum wage not for youth and entry workers, but 
becoming a benchmark wage. That is what the govern- 
ment is looking for all Ontarians to aspire to, a minimum 
wage career, which certainly is not going to be beneficial 
in the long run if we continually expand the size of our 
minimum wage workforce. 

Mr. Greg Chambers: No. Either way, there are going 
to be job losses to keep that wage at a certain level, 
whether it’s expanding the role of the senior staff or 
hiring more younger staff, getting rid of the senior staff. 

Mr. Randy Hillier: Thank you very much. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you 
very much for your presentation. The deadline to send a 
written submission to the Clerk of the Committee is 5:30 
p.m. on Friday, July 21. Thank you. 

Mr. Greg Chambers: Thank you very much. 


UNITED STEELWORKERS LOCAL 9597 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): The next pre- 
senter: United Steelworkers Local 9597. Would you 
please give your name for the official record, and you 
may begin your five minutes. 

Mr. Dave Meinzinger: Good morning. My name is 
Dave Meinzinger. I’m a security guard and the financial 
secretary for Local 9597. We represent over 3,000 secur- 
ity guards and airport screeners in eastern and south- 
western Ontario, the security guards you see every day at 
government buildings and museums across the province. 
Most of these employers are national and some are, 
obviously, international. 

I’ve been active in my local union since 1993, almost 
since security guards were allowed to join multi- 
discipline unions with the amendments to Bill 40 back in 
the early 1990s. I’ve been employed in the industry for 
25 years, primarily at the same site. I’ve had six different 
employers in those 25 years. I’m clearly aware of the 
contract flipping that goes on every day in our industry. 

I understand precarious work, employees wondering, 
“Who’s my employer going to be? This week or next 
week, am I going to have a job?” I would like to thank 
the committee for allowing me to speak. 

Key amendments that affect our members: obviously, 
restoring successor rights. So every time a contract flips, 
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we keep our union, keep our benefits and all compensa- 
tion that we’ve negotiated. 

Card-check certification: I think it has been proposed 
for building services, but it’s got to go to every worker in 
the province. 

Another amendment is the OLRB allowing, when a 
new unit is organized and the union has other groups, to 
be able to combine those units. 

With respect to successor rights, right now in Ontario, 
part XIX of the Employment Standards Act gives the 
successor employer the responsibility and the liability to 
hire the incumbent employees. We want that to extend to 
all employees in the contract sector so that if a nursing 
contract with a municipality goes from one employer to 
the other, those employees have that same protection. 

I know there was the question earlier about vacation 
pay. Right now, it’s only for building services, but my 
continuous service goes from employer A to employer B. 
If the act is amended to include that, then the question 
about the five years and vacation pay would flow. I might 
never work for an employer for five years because every 
three years, the federal government puts my contract up 
for tender and I go from employer to employer. That 
happens every three to five years. 
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Card-check: Again, every employee in Ontario has the 
right under section 5 of the Labour Relations Act to join 
a union of their choice. How can it be that people work- 
ing in Ottawa here at Tim Hortons or at a hotel have 
those rights and we don’t? 

I’m going to give you an example of why we need 
successor rights in Ontario. In December 2010, the prov- 
incial government put out a tender for security contracts 
across the province. In Ottawa, we represented the 
security guards at the Ottawa Courthouse. They voted to 
stay with the union and voted to collectively bargain. 
They voted unanimously to stay with the union. Through 
collective bargaining, it didn’t go very well. We got to a 
no board report mediation. 

Now, in the mediation, that employer made an offer to 
the union: “We’ll give you 25 cents if the union goes 
away.” Obviously talks broke down, and the picket line 
went up at 4 o’clock that evening. These members 
walked the picket line for three months. We applied for 
first-contract arbitration and, under the law, it was ruled 
that that violation was successful for— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you, 
sir. We’re going to the government for the first round. 
MPP Milczyn. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: I'll just give you 30 seconds to 
a minute to finish what you were about to say. 

Mr. Dave Meinzinger: Okay, thank you. 

We were awarded first-contract arbitration. That em- 
ployer tried to subcontract. They subcontracted the work 
April 1. We got a collective agreement awarded that was 
almost the exact same as the employees had in December 
2010. They went back to work 21 months later with a 
collective agreement. 


That’s why we need successor rights. These seven 
members had the guts to stand and take on the employer 
to get the rights back that they should have had from day 
one. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Thank you very much for your 
presentation today. 

In Bill 148, there are a number of things in there. I’ll 
get to the issue of successor rights and collective bargain- 
ing. The increase to the minimum wage, the provisions 
around more reliable scheduling, provisions around equal 
pay for work of equal value, provisions around protection 
for workers from temp agencies that are brought in some- 
times by employers to void the obligations they would 
have had to their regular employees—are those all meas- 
ures that you would see as beneficial to your members 
and to other workers generally? 

Mr. Dave Meinzinger: Yes, I think they are. Ob- 
viously the successor rights are key for us. The schedul- 
ing is difficult in our industry because our employers get 
short-term contracts. Let’s say we get a contract to watch 
a store because they’re doing maintenance, and the job is 
scheduled for three days but ends in two. That might be 
an issue, but obviously we have a collective agreement 
and we can address it through the collective agreement 
process. 

To get those employees who don’t have a union, 
they’ve got to fight with the employer in that situation. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: In terms of the provisions 
around scheduling, would that be a big issue in your par- 
ticular sector for security guards? 

Mr. Dave Meinzinger: It could be, because we do 
have a lot of, like I said, short-term contracts so that they 
may end or extend beyond the term of that contract. So, 
yes, it could be a problem. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: The card-based certification 
for certain workers: Would your sector be covered in 
that, the security guards? 

Mr. Dave Meinzinger: | believe they are. Obviously, 
if it isn’t, we would prefer to have it in legislation. The 
two groups that we organized—even though we had 
100% of cards signed, they still had to do the one-week 
vote, one week later. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: My understanding is that it ac- 
tually would be, because the intent was to look at those 
sectors where you don’t have everybody walking into the 
same factory or the same office building or the same 
store; where you have people working for one company, 
but they might be spread out over various sites, and the 
only way that they could ever collectively do anything is 
very limited. 

Mr. Dave Meinzinger: We understand that. Obvious- 
ly, one employer might have 10 or 20 locations, so 
they’ve got five here, 50 there, three there. 

It would be a help to us to say that once we got 55% or 
60%—whatever the number is—then we would be auto- 
matically certified. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: The successor rights protec- 
tion that’s included in the bill: Do you think that’s going 
to be helpful to your sector as well? 
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Mr. Dave Meinzinger: It’s helpful, but there are 
shortfalls. The outgoing employer has to give the infor- 
mation to the client so that the information can be passed 
on to the successor employer. Right now, there’s no 
mechanism. If that information isn’t provided— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
Your time is up. 

We'll now move to the official opposition. MPP 
McNaughton. 

Mr. Monte McNaughton: David, thank you very 
much for your presentation today. I just wanted to ask a 
couple of questions, more in broad terms, about the 
economy. 

With some of these changes, do you think that we’re 
going to see companies moving to other jurisdictions? Do 
you think there’s a risk of jobs being lost, hours being 
reduced, and the unintended consequence of less take- 
home pay for workers in Ontario? 

Mr. Dave Meinzinger: I know that every business is 
going to be looking at the costs. If their cleaning costs or 
their security costs are going up by 20%, they may look 
at cutting the number of hours or going to technology. 
There are risks with that, obviously, all depending on 
their insurance and whether they can do that or not. 

Mr. Monte McNaughton: We’ve seen in other juris- 
dictions pretty clear data that there’s a big investment in 
automation, fewer jobs, less take-home pay. 

Mr. Dave Meinzinger: Quebec has had a decree sys- 
tem in the industry. So any security guard in Quebec is 
paid $17 an hour. If the industries that are using security 
guards in Quebec can pay $17 an hour and keep them in 
the contract sector, then $14 or $15 in Ontario should be 
fine. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We will move 
to the third party. MPP Forster. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you, David, for being 
here. 

Bill 148 is called “fairer workplaces,” but my view 
and the view of some of the people we’ve heard from in 
the last two days, in Thunder Bay and North Bay and 
now here in Ottawa, is that in some areas it’s creating 
more discrimination between employee groups, between 
workers in this province—around card-check, for ex- 
ample; around successor rights. 

There was a day when we had successor rights for 
every worker in this province. There is still legislation 
under PSLRTA, the Public Sector Labour Relations 
Transition Act, that protects work that is moving—for 
example, in hospitals or in municipalities that have 
merged or separated—so that when, actually, the work is 
moving, the representation of those workers moves as 
well. So | think that’s one of your big concerns: the fact 
that every time your work moves to a new buyer or 
owner, you’ve got to start again. Right? 

Mr. Dave Meinzinger: Yes. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: That makes the work unstable, 
and it makes the work precarious for you. 

There was a question, I think, asked in Thunder Bay or 
North Bay as to whether or not the language in the bill 


proposed will only apply to security people working in a 
building because it is directly related to building services. 
We know that security guards work in all kinds of set- 
tings. They work at festivals, triathlons, hospitals, 
schools, universities, colleges, and even some municipal 
buildings and city halls. Right? 

Mr. Dave Meinzinger: Yes. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Can you comment on that? 

Mr. Dave Meinzinger: We represent almost every 
sector you’ve mentioned: the hospitals, governments, 
contracted-out parking—so people who are giving 
parking tickets in some cities. I think they have been 
covered under the building services—section 19 of the 
act. Building services, without Bill 148—any time a busi- 
ness in Ontario is sold, a union goes with them. Building 
services are exempt from that. This bill will change that. 
But obviously we want it to go beyond, to the nursing 
sector, all the other contracted-out or—we don’t want a 
race to the bottom, which this contracting out has created. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: So you hope that, actually, this 
one change will assist— 

Mr. Dave Meinzinger: Well, it will hopefully level 
the playing field, so that if company A’s cost is $18 an 
hour, company B’s cost is $18 an hour, and they can 
compete on their ability to do the service; the cost of the 
service is not the bottom line. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: You talked about combining of 
bargaining units under the proposed OLRB. Can you 
expand on that a little bit? 

Mr. Dave Meinzinger: Well, I think that’s more in 
the university—the steelworkers organize a few of the 
universities in Ontario. They’ve organized one group at 
one time and then another group at a different time. The 
employer is treating them as separate collective agree- 
ments, separate bargaining groups. So when there are 
multiple certificates, to be able to say, “Okay”—to have 
the board able to combine, so that there’s one employer, 
so there’s one collective agreement. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: | see. 

How much time do I have? 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): About 30 
seconds. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Okay. Well, I won’t get into it 
because you won’t be able to answer. 

Anyway, thank you very much for your presentation 
and for being here today. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you 
very much. If you would like to send a written submis- 
sion to the Clerk of the Committee, you must do so by 
5:30 on Friday, July 21. 

Mr. Dave Meinzinger: Thank you. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): At this time, 
we will be recessing for the break. We will resume the 
committee hearing at 1:30 here this afternoon. We are 
recessed. 

The committee recessed from 1153 to 1332. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Good after- 
noon. We are meeting here this afternoon for public hear- 
ings on Bill 148, An Act to amend the Employment Stan- 
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dards Act, 2000 and the Labour Relations Act, 1995 and 
to make related amendments to other Acts. Each witness 
will receive up to five minutes for their presentation, fol- 
lowed by up to 15 minutes of questioning from the com- 
mittee. 

Just a reminder before we start that this room is an ex- 
tension of the Legislature of Ontario. The same decorum 
has to be observed here as in the Legislature: no clapping 
or cheering or displays of political sides. Are there any 
questions before we begin? Thank you. 


MS. LYDIA DOBSON 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): I’m going to 
call the first witness then, please. That would be Lydia 
Dobson. Good afternoon. If you would please state your 
name for the official record, and then you can start your 
five-minute presentation. 

Ms. Lydia Dobson: My name is Lydia Dobson. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Go ahead. 

Ms. Lydia Dobson: Thank you for hearing me today. 
I’m coming to speak to you about the conditions of work 
for servers and bartenders in Ontario. I’ve spent more 
than 15 years now working as a server and a bartender in 
various cities across Ontario. In addition to that, I was 
able to finish my BA and master’s. My master’s thesis 
specifically looks at the Employment Standards Act as it 
relates to servers and bartenders in Ontario. I did this 
using interviews that were conducted with colleagues and 
different servers across the province. In addition to that, 
I’ve also spent the last year and a half working for a legal 
aid clinic in the workers’ rights division. So that’s my 
background. 

I want to talk to you about three things specifically, 
but I also want to give a bit of the context for restaurant 
workers in this province, which I think is really important 
to be considered in the changes that are taking place. 

One thing to be considered is that workers who are 
bartenders and servers are incredibly vulnerable. The ma- 
jority of young people in Ontario will have their first job 
working in a restaurant. The majority of servers and bar- 
tenders in Ontario are women. So the demographics that 
we’re looking at are young women doing these jobs. 

Second is the structure that exists around tipping and 
scheduling. Servers are obviously reliant on their tips be- 
cause they’re paid less than the minimum wage. In 
addition to that, their schedules are very precarious. I 
work at two restaurants right now, and | have seven to 
eight on-call shifts a week. Some weeks, all those shifts 
are cancelled, which means I can’t even make my rent. 
Some weeks | work all those shifts, which means I’m 
working more than 60 hours. 

Scheduling is used to promote and demote, sometimes 
punish and even fire servers in restaurants. Our tips are 
largely dependent on our schedules, so on days when the 
local sports team is doing really well or playing a game, 
we'll make a lot of tips, we’ll have a lot of tables; our 
sales will be high. On days when it’s raining and I have a 
patio shift, I won’t even be able to go in to work. 


Managers and restaurant owners are able to complete- 
ly control our income by scheduling. This means that if I 
do something that they don’t like—for example, when I 
was 21 years old, I worked at a restaurant where they 
changed the uniform to be thigh-high socks, booty shorts 
and a very low-cut, revealing shirt. When I said, “No, I 
won’t wear this,” I was taken off my bar shifts where I 
was making $200 a night, and I was put on shifts work- 
ing breakfast where I was making $20 a shift. My income 
was cut down to 10% of what it once was. These are the 
ways that managers and restaurant owners are able to 
control us and coerce us into doing things that we don’t 
want to do. 

When | talk about enforcement, the way that it works 
right now is, if we have to make a complaint, we can’t 
make one anonymously. This means that our owners and 
our managers know when we do this. Then they can go 
ahead and cut our shifts on the schedule. I can go from 
five bartending shifts making $200 to five breakfast 
shifts making $20, which forces me to find a job in a dif- 
ferent restaurant. 

Even though there are reprisal conditions and protec- 
tions, they’re not enough, and it takes way too long for 
them to actually be enforced. By the time any restaurant 
owner is actually contacted to stop doing these things to 
us, we’ve already found a new job. I’ve seen circum- 
stances where servers have made complaints under the 
Employment Standards Act, and they’ve lost their jobs. 
They’ve effectively been phased out of the schedule, and 
they can’t continue working there. They have to find new 
employment. It’s not until six to eight months later that 
anything is done about it. In some cases, I tried to make 
complaints, and they wouldn’t let me because I wanted to 
stay anonymous. These are the conditions that we’re 
working in. We’re not being protected. We need a lot 
more to be done. 

I have the specific recommendations laid out in the re- 
port here, if you want to have a look at them. We’re en- 
dorsing the changes to scheduling, so having three hours 
provided on shifts where we’re called off work. This 
won’t help us in terms of tips, but it will at least give us 
something to pay our rent with. In terms of paid emer- 
gency leave, as servers, we’re often working shifts on our 
feet. We’re getting sick, and we’re not able to take the 
time off because we need those shifts. We don’t know if 
we’ll get called in for our next shift, so if I have a cold, 
I’m still going to go to work. We’re serving the public. 
We’re spreading these contagious illnesses around be- 
cause we can’t afford to take time off. This is a problem. 

Two paid emergency leave days are not enough, 
especially in a sector like this, where it’s predominantly 
young women. At least once a month, we’re in agonizing 
pain and can’t go to work. Two days isn’t enough. We 
need a lot more than that in order to actually be able to 
protect ourselves and to stop having to go in to work 
sick. Thank you. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
This round of questioning will begin with the official op- 
position. MPP MacLeod. 
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Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Thank you very much for your 
presentation. I appreciate you coming in here. It didn’t 
look like you read any notes, so congratulations on an ef- 
fective presentation. 

I noticed in your presentation that you had several rec- 
ommendations. Did you want to go through any of those 
recommendations where they pertained to, I believe, 
scheduling, emergency medical leave and enforcement? 

Ms. Lydia Dobson: Yes, if I could, that would be great. 

In terms of scheduling, endorsing the Bill 148 recom- 
mendations that are outlined on page 6. Some other im- 
portant things that I think need to be added are first of all 
provisions that say that there has to be a schedule, be- 
cause a lot of workplaces don’t have a schedule at all. 
The other provisions don’t have much value if they don’t 
have to provide a schedule. Having it be provided two 
weeks in advance and for at least two weeks into the 
future would be amazing for us. I know right now, I’m 
trying to juggle three jobs. I have to text three different 
bosses to negotiate this, and it’s almost impossible—and 
it’s hard for them, too. 

And then something to say that employers can’t re- 
duce our shifts arbitrarily: I know that restaurants—the 
sports teams, the weather, these things can up and down 
the number of hours that are available to staff, so I think 
it’s fine to leave that there. But to have something that 
says that if I’ve been working four shifts a week at a 
restaurant for more than a year and then my shifts are 
arbitrarily put down to one or two—some sort of protec- 
tion around that. That’s number one, the point there that 
they can’t reduce shifts in a schedule unless there is an 
overall reduction in hours in the schedule. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: What do you think about, with 
the minimum wage coming to $15, many businesses have 
said to us, including some restaurants, that that may im- 
pact the amount of shifts that they can actually give their 
employees? 
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Ms. Lydia Dobson: | think a lot of restaurant owners 
are making a pretty big profit. I’m not overly sympathetic 
to them for that. My paycheques are sometimes $200 
because I make so much less than minimum wage. I think 
that them having to pay—the $15 minimum wage 
wouldn’t impact servers and bartenders, right? 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: | spoke to a local business person 
a couple of weeks ago, and I wanted them to move their 
company out to Barrhaven—one of their restaurants. She 
said, “Lisa, with the changes in the minimum wage, 
that’s going to cost me a million dollars. I’m not going to 
be moving to Barrhaven. I’m probably going to close 
some of my locations.” 

I would just caution people against thinking that every 
restaurateur in the city of Ottawa and the rest of Ontario 
is a moneybags. We’re talking about people who are 
trying to deal with an overnight increase, skyrocketing 
hydro bills and not as much money out there as we think. 
| just wanted to put that on the record. 

Ms. Lydia Dobson: Is that a question? 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: No, it was a statement. 


I know Mr. Yakabuski was going to ask a question. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann _ Hoggarth): Mr. 
Yakabuski. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: I appreciate your concern on 
scheduling. Everybody does have an amount of sympathy 
for anybody—everybody has to try to manage their lives, 
and we do understand that. There are some provisions in 
the bill that should make that somewhat easier or some- 
what more accommodating. 

I was in North Bay yesterday, where we had a submis- 
sion from a restaurateur who owns multiple franchisees. 
He showed us the profit and loss statements. I have to say 
that if you assume that every restaurant is making a huge 
profit, you would be in error. 

Ms. Lydia Dobson: Absolutely. I’m not trying to 
imply that all restaurateurs are making a massive profit. 
But | think that speaks to the infrastructure of restaurants 
in Ontario and the way that they’ve been developed on 
these tipping structures. Restaurant owners are so 
accustomed to paying staff less than minimum wage, and 
servers are so reliant on tips. It means that promotions 
and demotions in restaurants—restaurant owners would 
never pay a server more than the servers’ minimum 
wage; they’ll promote them by giving them better shifts 
on the schedule. So the fact that they’re not making these 
huge profit margins—and that they’re relying on schedul- 
ing as a way to promote, demote, punish and even fire 
staff is evident by looking at these small profit margins. 
The infrastructure doesn’t exist right now for them to pay 
servers a $15 minimum wage, and it would mean a huge 
change for them. But Bill 148 isn’t asking them to pay 
servers the $15 minimum wage. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: No, there’s still a provision for 
a lower wage for servers because of the fact— 

Ms. Lydia Dobson: Yes. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Time is up. 

To the third party: MPP Forster. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you, Lydia, for being here 
today. 

I think what I’m hearing from you today is that as 
servers and bartenders, you can’t necessarily count on 
tips to be able to budget in your personal life, to even pay 
rent in some instances, to perhaps pay tuition to go to 
school to try to get a better job, and that sometimes 
you’re juggling two or three jobs, and that really does 
impact your life. 

We heard from the same company that Mr. Yakabuski 
was speaking to—I want to delve further into tips. On 
one hand, this chain of restaurants provided us documen- 
tation that servers can make up to $40 an hour, wages 
and tips included, in their restaurants. But last night I also 
talked to some waiters here in Ottawa who said they’re 
lucky, in a hotel like this, if they take home 20 bucks a 
night at the bar, and they’re being paid only— 

Interjection. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: It’s $9.90 an hour. 

So he’s here for eight hours, and including his tips, 
he’s not even getting to $120 for that shift. 
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It sounds like you’ve been working in the restaurant 
industry for quite a while. What is your experience? 

Ms. Lydia Dobson: It’s very dependent on the restau- 
rant that you work for, the tip-out structure. A lot of res- 
taurants mandate that, depending on your sales, you have 
to provide certain percentages to the other staff who work 
there. It used to be, before the law changed last June, that 
we would also have to provide it straight to the owners, 
as well, to line their pockets. Thankfully, that’s changed. 
It’s not enforced everywhere, but it’s changed. 

That’s one thing that really impacts it. So, for 
example, if I sell $1,000 at one restaurant, I might have 
to give 5% back to them, which means that I only take 
home 10% of my tips, whereas at another place it might 
be 2%, it might be 7%. The higher-end you go, usually, 
the higher the percentages. It really depends, right, on the 
class of the restaurant. A nicer place with higher bills 
means higher tips. Lower bills mean lower tips. But it 
can vary a lot. 

I think the point that I really want to get across today 
is that managers and owners have the ability to control 
tips in a way that I think a lot of people don’t take into 
consideration. The number of tables that they give you in 
a section will control your tips. The shifts that they give 
you, when they cut—in the restaurant industry, you don’t 
have end times on your shifts, you just have start times. 
So I know that I start at 5 o’clock; I could finish at 6 
o’clock. They could tell me not to come in at all. Or I 
could work until 2 a.m. with no break. I think the point I 
just really want to make is that tips are not just entirely 
up to the guests and the customers to decide on. It’s 
largely the restaurant managers and owners who are able 
to control that. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Right. And so if you don’t know 
when the end of your shift is, you can’t make yourself 
available for another employer to actually make up some 
of those hours. 

Ms. Lydia Dobson: Exactly. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: You also experienced some 
issues around the employment standards enforcement. 
Clearly, we’ve heard about this for years. I don’t think 
it’s through any fault of the actual enforcement officers 
themselves. It’s just that there aren’t enough of them to 
actually enforce all of the laws that are in place. I agree 
with you that in some situations it would be better if it 
was an anonymous complaint, and an investigation ac- 
tually happened in a workplace where there have been a 
number of complaints of a similar nature. Your experi- 
ence hasn’t been good in actually getting a resolution to 
your ESA complaints in terms of reprisal, in terms of 
overtime— 

Ms. Lydia Dobson: Absolutely. The system doesn’t 
work right now. It doesn’t work. It’s not to our advan- 
tage. To force vulnerable young women to have to make 
complaints against their bosses who are then going to 
wipe them off the schedule is completely ineffective. It 
just puts us in an even worse position, and the fact that 
officers won’t investigate something if they don’t think 
that there’s enough merit or because we won’t put our 


name forward and risk our job is entirely to the ad- 
vantage of the employer, and it doesn’t look out for us. 
I’ve worked doing workers’ rights for the last couple of 
years and when my colleagues or my co-workers— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you, 
Ms. Dobson. Your time is up. If you have a written sub- 
mission that you’d like to submit—oh, I’m sorry. We go 
to the government. They get a turn. MPP Fraser—sorry. 

Mr. John Fraser: Thank you, Chair, and thank you 
very much, Ms. Dobson, for being here today and for 
your presentation. | agree it was very thorough and it’s 
obviously a subject matter that you spent a lot of time 
thinking about because you just did it straight off the top 
of your head. 

I grew up in the grocery business, in the food business, 
so I do know of the experiences that you speak about 
with regard to some employers, in regard to the penaliz- 
ing of employees for reporting or at the whim of an em- 
ployer. I think it’s something that we could all agree on 
here is not the kind of employment situation that we want 
to find anybody in. 

I’m glad that you’re supportive of what’s recom- 
mended in this bill in terms of hours of work and replace- 
ment of shifts. I do notice you provided schedules. One 
suggestion is that schedules be provided two weeks in 
advance for two-week periods. Speaking from an 
employer’s point of view, that may be difficult. In the 
business I was in, we scheduled pretty regularly, on a 
weekly basis. There were rules around how you sched- 
uled, so that made it fair in a sense, but two weeks might, 
I would think, be something that would be really difficult 
for some employers, depending on the type of business 
that they were in. 
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With regard to tips and being punished: That’s a very 
real thing. I’ve heard that from more than one person. 
I’m not sure of the way around that, other than better 
enforcement. I understand what you’re saying about 
anonymizing complaints. That also provides a challenge 
of fairness in terms of on the other side as well— 

Ms. Lydia Dobson: | think, though, one thing that I 
find disturbing about this is that it’s so clearly in favour 
of the employers, right? I can’t make a complaint unless 
I’m willing to give my name and risk my job. What’s the 
worst that could happen: You investigate a workplace, 
and they’re not violating someone’s rights? I don’t think 
that’s such a bad thing, to put people out there making 
investigations and then find out that, okay, maybe it was 
frivolous. I don’t think that that’s so bad. I think what’s 
worse is not investigating and leaving so many workers 
vulnerable. 

Mr. John Fraser: What I’m suggesting is there be a 
balance because there are things on the reciprocal side 
where people can make frivolous complaints. 

Ms. Lydia Dobson: And employers can steal from 
their employees too though, right? 

Mr. John Fraser: I’ve seen that side of it. I’m just 
speaking to what that balance needs to be there. 
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From an enforcement perspective, I think you know 
from what’s being discussed in the bill that we are look- 
ing at significantly increasing enforcement across On- 
tario. I think that that will have an impact as well. 

The only other thing that I wanted to mention is you 
know as well that we instituted a form of tip protection in 
the last few years. It was a bill that was actually brought 
forward by a couple of parties in the House that 
eventually made it into legislation. 

Ms. Lydia Dobson: I’m well aware of it, yes. Thank 
you. 

Mr. John Fraser: That’s great. I want to thank you 
very much, again, for your presentation, and for taking 
the time to come here today and speak to us about this. 

Ms. Lydia Dobson: Thank you. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Now I will 
say to you: Thank you for your presentation. If you have 
a further written submission, it needs to be to the Clerk 
by 5:30 p.m. on Friday, July 21. 

Ms. Lydia Dobson: Thank you. 


GOWLING WLG LLP 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): I’d like to call 
Gowling WLG LLP, please. If you would give your 
names, please, for the record, and then your five minutes 
will begin. 

Mr. David Law: Five minutes for lawyers, Madam 
Chair, that would be— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): No, two and a 
half per lawyer. 

Mr. David Law: That’s about it, isn’t it, Madam 
Chair? 

Iam David Law of Gowling WLG. I am joined by my 
colleague Craig Stehr of Gowling WLG. We’re an inter- 
national firm based in Canada. In our practice, we repre- 
sent employers and organizations of all sizes and types: 
local, national and international. 

Mr. Stehr and I come to you today with some observa- 
tions and concerns about elements of the bill. It’s impos- 
sible to give you a comprehensive analysis of that in this 
kind of time frame; we hope to follow up with a docu- 
ment. We’ve picked a couple of things each to talk about, 
because that’s what time allows. 

We just want to be clear to the committee that our 
view of this is that we understood that the origin of this 
was to promote and protect the interests of the more vul- 
nerable workers in our workforce. We understood that’s 
where this began and where its seeds were. We think, 
perhaps, it might have moved in a different direction. We 
want to talk a little about that in our submission. I'll hand 
it off to Mr. Stehr and then he’ll hand it off to me. Thank 
you, Madam Chair. 

Mr. Craig Stehr: Madam Chair, as Mr. Law alluded 
to, our purpose here today is not to complain about Bill 
148, although we do have some concerns. It really is to 
highlight the question of: Do the proposed changes help 
or hurt the workers that they are intended to assist? | 
want to speak very specifically and briefly on the pro- 


posed changes related to the equal-pay-for-equal-work 
provisions, specifically dealing with temporary help 
agencies, and secondly, dealing with expanding emer- 
gency leave provisions. 

Dealing first of all with the temporary help agencies 
equal-pay-for-equal-work provisions, this is the proposed 
new section 42.2 of the act. To be clear, and in our dis- 
cussions with employers, it is, frankly, viewed as an 
attack on the temporary help agency industry in that it 
fails to recognize the role that this industry plays in our 
economy. 

The two main concerns are cost and administration. 

On cost: For these agencies and the employers using 
them as a staffing resource, it’s going to add an added 
cost. Paying the same rate of pay for the same work for 
an outside worker coming in on a temporary basis is 
going to add that cost to the use of those workers, in 
addition to the cost of using the agency itself. The con- 
cern that we hear expressed to us is that it’s simply going 
to be impossible to manage that type of staffing with that 
added cost. 

On administration: Our experience is that there is al- 
ready an overtaxed enforcement—the officers who en- 
force the act are already overtaxed. It’s difficult for these 
files to move forward. We have a lot of concerns about 
the resources that it’s going to take to assess whether or 
not there’s equal pay for equal work. 

Lastly, I want to quickly mention the proposed section 
50, the personal emergency leave expansion: The con- 
cern we have is primarily on behalf of small business. 
The concern that we have expressed to us is that small 
business is having a difficult time managing this cost and 
dealing with temporary absences within the workplace. 
This is the wrong direction. We would prefer that the 
threshold for small business application be expanded to 
these leaves, not backed away. 

Mr. David Law: I'll address three points related 
under the Labour Relations Act amendments. 

One amendment calls for an employer to release 
employee information. If a union has membership equal 
to 20% of its proposed bargaining unit, the other 80% of 
the bargaining unit has to be disclosed—their personal 
information has to be disclosed—to the union to enable 
the union to work them, to enlist them as members. This 
is helpful to unions because of the next thing, which is 
the proposal to expand card-based certification. 

Card-based certification is, as my friend Craig Stehr 
called it, a solution in search of a problem. What that 
enables, of course, as you well know, is a union to be- 
come certified in a workplace on the basis of cards col- 
lected, without a show of hands, without a vote—which 
is what we have now, a secret ballot vote—and without 
the opportunity for a discussion of the merits. I’ve been 
doing this for a long time. We’ve had the voting system 
we’ve had in place for over 20 years, and it is an ex- 
tremely friendly system for unions today. It works very 
effectively. It provides employers, on average, about 
three days to give a controlled message to their work- 
force about why they might not want to certify a union 
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before a secret ballot vote. It is a mystery to us why a 
secret ballot vote would be taken away— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): The time is up. 

The third party will begin the questioning. MPP 
Forster. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you for being here today 
and giving your presentation. 

I'd like to follow up on the card-based certification 
process. For 50 years—brought in under the Conserva- 
tives, actually—we had card-check, which I think worked 
relatively well in this province. The construction industry 
has had card-check for multiple years. Now the govern- 
ment is proposing that we discriminate against certain 
sectors of workers and provide card-check to some but 
not all vulnerable sectors of the workforce. 

Is it your opinion that we shouldn’t have card-check 
for anyone, or that we should have secret ballot votes for 
everyone? 

Mr. David Law: In the construction sector, certifica- 
tion often leads to much mischief and peculiar results, 
where two people who happen to be at a workplace on a 
day can certify a workplace that’s much bigger. There are 
a lot of problems with the construction site card-based 
certification—although that’s not on your agenda today. 

It is not difficult now for trade unions to become certi- 
fied. We were not aware of any particular problem they 
have achieving that in terms of the current law across the 
board. I think the view, really, is this: A trade union is, as 
far as I can tell, the only provider of a service that I can 
think of that—after it gets the job, if you will—is not 
subject to review. The rest of us can get fired or hired. 
Each of you has to submit herself or himself to the elec- 
torate every four years. A trade union is entrenched, vir- 
tually permanently, because decertification is almost 
impossible. 
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If the law is going to expand and entrench the rights of 
trade unions that exist now, we would strongly suggest 
that you look at creating an opportunity for workers to 
democratically review their unions and hold their unions 
accountable in the same way that you’re held accountable 
or that I am by my clients. 

We think this is overreaching, and we don’t think it 
has anything to do with vulnerable workers, Ms. Forster, 
at all—so too the successor rights provisions that are pro- 
posed to be expanded into the building services sector or 
into other sectors, if the government wills it, by regula- 
tion. That has the effect, essentially, of entrenching the 
existing union rights. Some may think that is an inherent- 
ly good thing. I have many friends, and we have others in 
our lives, who work in trade unions and who are motiv- 
ated and committed to doing good things for their mem- 
bers—and I fully respect that—but they’re not in any 
way accountable to their members once they’re in. It is a 
mischief, in our view, in the law. 

So I would encourage the committee to take a look at 
that issue if your plan is to entrench union rights in this 
fashion. 


Ms. Cindy Forster: It’s interesting because we’ve 
heard from a number of labour organizations and individ- 
ual workers in this province over the last two and half 
days who clearly have issues with the current method of 
certification in this province, where employees are in- 
timidated during that three-day period or any time during 
the campaign. Some employers get wind that there is a 
campaign, and people are routinely fired during cam- 
paigns if the employer is able to determine who the 
people are who organized the campaign. 

In the current legislation, the proposal is that if some- 
body is terminated, they don’t even have the right to go 
to the labour board for reinstatement, unless they were 
fired after certification. 

What we’re hearing from people who deal with this 
day in and day out is that the process isn’t as simple as 
signing a card and going to a secret ballot vote without 
having any reprisals or fear of being terminated from 
your employment. 

Mr. David Law: | deal with this day in and day out. 
In all seriousness, this isn’t a partisan issue. The experi- 
ence you’re describing is an historical issue, and I have 
no doubt that it occurs on occasion. The labour board is 
extremely good at managing these issues and enforcing 
the law. I’ve been doing this a while, and I would offer 
the converse opinion to others who’ve been here— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
We'll move to the government. MPP Baker. 

Mr. Yvan Baker: Thanks very much for coming in 
and speaking to us. 

Before being elected, I was in business and was a 
management consultant for a company called Boston 
Consulting Group, and then had my own practice and ad- 
vised companies on how to grow their businesses and do 
so while treating people fairly, of course. So I can prob- 
ably understand the perspective of some of the clients 
you’re representing here today. 

You mentioned a number of things, and of course we 
won’t have time to talk about each of them. One of the 
things you talked about was the issue of enforcement, 
particularly on equal pay for equal work—that there may 
not be enough enforcement resources. One of the things I 
wanted to make sure I clarified was that we’re hiring up 
to 175 more employment standards officers to help with 
that enforcement. 

On the issue of sick days or personal emergency leave 
days: I know that, currently, employees who work for a 
company that has under 50 employees aren’t entitled to 
those. I think what I heard you say is that you’re advo- 
cating that that remain in place. Am I correct in that 
understanding? 

Mr. David Law: Yes, that’s correct. We would rec- 
ommend, in fact, expanding the scope of that threshold to 
apply to certain other leaves as well. The challenge really 
is, for a small workplace, with under 50 employees, man- 
aging a workforce when a person may be off for up to 
two weeks or more periodically, or a group of employees, 
and finding skilled, qualified individuals who are pre- 
pared and willing to fill that gap during that period of 
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time within that workforce. It’s extremely disruptive. 
Certainly, we would be advocating maintaining the 
threshold for a small employer in the personal emergency 
leave provisions, but also expanding it. 

Mr. Yvan Baker: I see. Let me ask you this: On the 
enforcement issue, do you think that the hiring of 175 
employment standards officers would help with the en- 
forcement concern that you had? 

Mr. Craig Stehr: Certainly it may help. It may help, 
but I do not believe it would address it. Currently, right 
now, as I see on a day-to-day basis, there is a challenge 
with the enforcement of the act in moving these matters 
forward and having matters addressed. 

In addition, 175 enforcement officers, I don’t believe, 
are going to address the scope of work that is going to 
potentially follow as a result of the equal-pay-for-equal- 
work provisions. Anyone who has ever dealt with a pay 
equity analysis will know that it’s quite a daunting task to 
assess one position against another, the work of one em- 
ployee versus the work of another: Is it equal? Is it not? 
Is it captured? 

Then we’re looking at the assessment—not specific- 
ally temporary help agencies, but looking at just other 
status employees, contractors and so on, which is section 
42.1, and assessing whether or not there’s a merit system 
in place, a seniority system, and is it in fact a merit sys- 
tem, a seniority system, or not? It’s going to be a daunt- 
ing task, and I’m not confident that an additional 175 en- 
forcement officers will do the trick. 

Mr. Yvan Baker: How many would you recommend? 

Mr. David Law: If I may: That’s a great question. I 
have no idea how many it will take. The other daunting 
task that we have to remember is that every single new 
decision or rule that gets installed into employment 
standards, like the ones my friend just mentioned, is a 
layer and layer and layer of work for the parties involved 
that they have to meet, that they have to step up for and 
pay for. 

I said in jest today that the act could fairly be called 
the send money to lawyers act, because it is an incredible 
amount of work. The questions, particularly in the wage 
parity dimension—what that’s going to do to companies 
who have to figure out, maintain records, disclose 
everyone’s salary to people in order to prove that there’s 
equity of pay rates, parity of pay rates. And then the 
arguments around what’s the same work and what’s not 
the same work—this is an area where there has been law 
developed and it’s incredibly complex. 

The question becomes not just the provincial cost— 
and by the way, every cost that gets imposed on an em- 
ployer that the province of Ontario takes on is another 
budget line that the province of Ontario has to bear as 
well in terms of its own costs. The layers of cost in this, 
administratively, are really substantial. I think that’s an 
element which you don’t see on the page. But we see it 
because we live and do it. That’s a really big concern, | 
think, for the companies that we’re talking about. 

Mr. Yvan Baker: How much time, Chair? 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Twenty seconds. 


Mr. Yvan Baker: On the emergency leave days: Do 
you gentlemen get emergency leave days? Sick days? 

Mr. David Law: No. 

Mr. Yvan Baker: No? Not— 

Mr. David Law: Lawyers are largely exempt from 
those things. 

Mr. Yvan Baker: They’re exempt. Okay. 

Mr. David Law: As, frankly, they ought to be. 

Mr. Yvan Baker: Because we only have 10 seconds, 
do you think it’s fair that there are employees out there 
who don’t get a single leave day? 

Mr. Craig Stehr: Well, it’s a balancing of interests. 
Currently, as the legislation is set up under personal 
emergency leave, we believe that it does strike that bal- 
ance effectively. And, as you said, employers want to 
treat employees fairly, and many do still have their own 
policies and provisions in place that do help employees. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
We'll now move to the official opposition. MPP 
MacLeod. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Thank you very much for your 
presentation. It was very insightful, and I really appreci- 
ated the legal perspective. 

I am going to share my time with my colleague from 
Renfrew, but I did want to go back to the certification 
and your notion, which I very much agree with, that it’s 
very important to have a secret ballot. If that’s going to 
be taken away, you had indicated that there should be 
ways in which to hold unions accountable, just as polit- 
icians are every four years or so. Could you elaborate a 
little bit more on that, please? 

Mr. David Law: It isn’t just in reaction to the easier 
certification. The easier certification rules that are being 
proposed make it simpler for a trade union to take hold in 
a position, and the law makes it almost impossible for 
them to ever be removed. The only people who can 
remove them, by the way, are the people they represent. 
They have virtually no way of doing it, in our estima- 
tion—any practical way. 
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The real question here is, if trade unions are commit- 
ted to the representation of people who need representa- 
tion—and they are, I know; that’s their mission, that’s 
their work; it’s all they do. Whether we agree always or 
not with their agenda or their approach, that’s their 
mission. If it is, it is beyond me and I think beyond many 
of us why it is that they aren’t subject to and accountable 
to their members, i.e., customers, in the same fashion that 
everybody else is. This act pushes that further in terms of 
removing accountability. Right now, if there’s a 
successor-employer situation, if there’s a change of pro- 
vider, for example, very often the union gets voted in two 
days after the contract changes, when a building service 
provider contract— 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: What does that look like in terms 
of an amendment, in terms of increased accountability? 
You’re talking very broadly. How would you address that 
in this legislation? 
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Mr. David Law: | think you would have to establish a 
rule where, on a cyclical basis, perhaps on a four-year 
term, members of a bargaining unit are entitled to have a 
secret ballot vote as to whether or not they’re satisfied 
with the representation they’re getting from their bargain- 
ing agent. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Are you aware of any jurisdic- 
tion that’s doing this already? 

Mr. David Law: No. On the other hand, we also seem 
to have gone off on our own direction in a whole bunch 
of ways in Ontario. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: I agree. 

Mr. David Law: If we’re going to be creative, why 
don’t we do it in a way that creates a little more account- 
ability for the workers themselves, by the way. Because it 
isn’t for employers; they don’t get to vote on it. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Mr. Yakabuski has a point to 
add. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Thank you very much, gentle- 
men, for joining us today. You raised an interesting 
point, one which I haven’t actually considered, but I sup- 
pose we should always consider whenever new legisla- 
tion is being enacted. You specifically talked about the 
rules and the enforcement around equal pay for equal 
work. I can look at the bill, but I’m not a lawyer. I can’t 
decipher what really this is going to actually mean. We 
can read the bill, but from a legal point of view, what 
kind of additional burden are we talking about? 

If there’s a disagreement or even if it’s deemed, for 
example, that the employer has complied, is there going 
to be a requirement to show that they’ve complied or 
does it require a grievance filed by an employee or is it 
something that would require it to be complied with on a 
regular, annual or whatever basis to show that you’re ac- 
tually in compliance? I can’t decipher that with the way 
the bill is written because I haven’t seen the regulations 
either. Perhaps you could help me with that. We’ve had 
businesses here saying how this bill in general is going to 
affect their bottom line, and every time there is additional 
work involved, it is costly. Could you help me with that? 

Mr. David Law: No one sent me the regulations 
either, sir, so I’m afraid I may be in the same darkness— 

Mr. John Yakabuski: But you’ve dealt with this 
more than me. 

Mr. David Law: | think it really comes to this: Com- 
plying with the law requires work, and nobody is allowed 
to get around that work, and that’s fair; that’s just fair. 
The question becomes the nature of the tasks and the 
layers and layers of such tasks that get imposed on em- 
ployers, who aren’t in the business of doing this, whereas 
trade unions only do this. 

Every time a new decision is injected into the act, ora 
new set of issues or rules, that means that employers have 
to decipher it themselves, if they can; comply with it 
themselves, if they can— 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Or hire you to do it. 

Mr. David Law: Well, that’s the upside, isn’t it? 

Mr. John Yakabuski: No, that’s the downside for 
them, the upside for you. 


Mr. David Law: We hope it’s not a terrible downside, 
but the truth is, of course, that’s a burden that every or- 
ganization faces. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Yes, it’s expensive. 

Mr. David Law: We know that. So the question 
becomes, when does that load become—the employer is, 
let’s face it, the packhorse for many social program 
objectives— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you, 
Mr. Law. Your time is up. The deadline to send in a 
written submission to the Clerk is 5:30 p.m. on Friday, 
July 21. 

Mr. David Law: Thank you to the committee for 
listening to us today and best of luck in your work. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 


MR. PHIL WEAVER 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): I'll call the 
next presenter, please: 28 hair salons. Good afternoon. 
Would you please identify yourself for the record and 
then your five-minute presentation time will start. 

Mr. Phil Weaver: My name is Phil Weaver. To put a 
name to the 28 hair salons we operate in the Ottawa 
area—Supercuts, First Choice Haircutters, Magicuts, 
Roosters. 

We have about 150 employees working for us. Most 
of the people we employ, by the way, are either newer in 
their careers or single moms trying to raise a family. 
They become a vulnerable group, if you want to classify 
it that way. They don’t really have a lot of options; they 
could be working in restaurants or retail stores. They like 
working in our environment because it allows them to be 
artistic and creative, and, quite frankly, we provide very 
strong career growth for them. We spend a lot of money 
on training, and we spend a lot of money trying to de- 
velop and grow, and our turnover is extremely low be- 
cause of that. We pay them well: They start out at min- 
imum wage, and then they get merit increases based on 
performance, they get commissions, and they get tips. 

So from a context perspective, we do support the 
whole concept of vulnerable workers because it’s very 
important. 

I would also note that we’ve added about 80 new jobs 
over the last seven years through the growth and expan- 
sion of our business, so we’ve become a good contribu- 
tor, from an economic perspective. 

The issues I want to talk about are a few. One is—and 
for the most part, I don’t object to the strategy and 
direction of what you’re trying to accomplish, which is 
fine; I just object to a few things that are being done at 
the speed and the pace at which they’re trying to 
accomplish. 

Point number one: $11.40 in minimum wage to $14 to 
$15—on the face of it, I understand, but the speed is 
really difficult. I bring that up because it stresses business 
profitability. And this is combined with all kinds of other 
costs going up: hydro, rents, government legislation— 
you may be aware of some of the accessibility laws; with 
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a single-store construction, there’s at least another 
$20,000 of costs just related to that. So those are all parts 
of the business, and that has to be reflected in what we 
charge our customers. 

We try to be an affordable haircut provider, but un- 
fortunately we’re now sitting at about $19 for a haircut, 
which is still a bit higher than what people would like to 
think is affordable. With the invokement of some of the 
changes that are going on—which, by the time you add it 
all up, gets pretty close to 40%—hose prices are going to 
have to go up by $4 to $5 a haircut. Most customers are 
going to say, “Are you kidding me? That’s a big jump.” 
That’s the context. I’ve heard people say, “Well, you 
make lots of money. People will pay.” The reality is, our 
business runs between 5% and 8% profit. If anybody 
wants to see our statements, we can show them; we have 
no secrets there. 

It’s a tight-margin business, which means that when 
costs go up, we have to share that with the customer and 
in some cases we have to share that with the employees. 
We’ve had to tighten up schedules. We try to give our 
staff between 30 and 40 hours, depending on what their 
personal preference is. But if we have to cut back, then 
we have to reduce hours. Otherwise, you go out of 
business. 

The second part of that is, there’s wage compression 
that occurs. You’ve got staff who are making $14, $15 or 
$18 an hour, some of them $19 an hour. They’re going to 
expect an increase. Otherwise, they get unhappy. So it’s a 
rippling effect right across the board. 


Schedule notification: I get your point; I understand it. 
However, there are realities in a business, like snow- 
storms. You don’t know about a snowstorm 48 hours in 
advance. It’s a simplistic concept, but the consequence is, 
if you’ve got to bring them in irrespective—first of all, 
the employee might not want to come in. How do you get 
somebody out in in the middle of a blizzard? What we’re 
going to be obligated to do if we say, “Don’t come in”’— 
you’ ve got to pay them three hours. 

Also, in our business, one of the major things we con- 
tend with is a lot of cash business. We have stylists who 
work out of their house or in other salons. They take 
cash, and the implication is that no taxes are paid and 
they’re flexible on price structure. That’s a reality of our 
business. That’s a reality of what goes on, just like the 
reality—people collect tips, but how many of them de- 
clare all of their tips? ’'m not going to go there, but we 
all know what goes on. 

Overall, staff impact: We’ve got wage compression 
going on, we’ve got reduced hours and job losses for 
some staff if this gets accelerated. We have reduced hires 
of entry-level staff, because it’s going to be increasingly 
difficult to bring some of them in. We put them through 
six to 12 months of training, development, skills and 
entrenchment. When your wages start escalating that fast, 
you just have to stop doing that. You just have to stop. 

So that’s kind of the context. I have two points— 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
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Mr. Phil Weaver: | just have two points for consider- 
ation. 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Time is up, 
and we go to the government for the first question. MPP 
Milczyn. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Please finish what you were 
going to say, Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Phil Weaver: I’m suggesting that to increase the 
wages is fine, but do it over a little bit more moderate 
term, like three years. Second, consider an alternate ap- 
proach: no taxes below $25,000 of income. That puts real 
money into these people’s pockets, doesn’t put consumer 
pressure on and doesn’t put business pressure on. If 
you’re really trying to help these people, help them in a 
realistic manner. That tax impact is easily covered by a 
1% increase in other people’s income tax. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Well, thank you for your pres- 
entation. I want to start off by dispelling one misconcep- 
tion that you had. You talked about the snowstorm situa- 
tion. In the bill, there’s actually an exemption to the 
scheduling provision if it’s as a result of a storm, fire or 
some other major event. 

Mr. Phil Weaver: Okay. That’s helpful, thank you. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: That’s actually already in 
there. A lot of people think it’s, “There’s a snowstorm. 
No: way are people getting into work, but we’re still 
going to have to pay them.” That’s not the intent of the 
bill, and it’s not in there. 

Mr. Phil Weaver: Thank you. I mean, we try to 
schedule weeks in advance, and we would lose our staff 
if we started to muck around with it. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: | just wanted to ask you a 
couple of things. We’ll get back to the minimum wage 
itself. There are a number of other aspects of the bill— 
the scheduling provisions is equal pay for work of equal 
value, paid leave days and unpaid leave days—do you 
have any concerns about those provisions? 

Mr. Phil Weaver: I do, but there are only limited 
points I could raise. My editorial on that is the following: 
My complication is that our typical operations have five 
to 10 in a location. The provisions are assuming that you 
have one analogous group. The complication we get into 
is that you might have two people working on a shift on 
Monday because it’s quiet; if somebody picks up the 
phone and says they’re not coming in, now you’ve got 
one. Now you’ve got a problem with customers. You’ve 
got a problem with everything. 

For us, not being there is a difficulty. That is a big 
business operating issue for us. That said, we do provide 
time off for special events like bereavement, death or cer- 
tain family matters. We just do that. We pay it, because 
that’s what an employer should do. My concern about 
legislating a lot of this stuff is that then people become— 
not everybody, because not everybody’s like that. There 
are some that will just take it as a given: “I get it, so ’m 
going to take it.” I want to avoid moving in that direction. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Now, your particular busi- 
ness—I think in some of your comments you were trying 
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to be general about the hair salon industry, but in your 
particular business, are you corporate stores, or is it 
franchises? 

Mr. Phil Weaver: My wife and I own the stores. 
We’re the owners. We’re franchisees, which means we 
pay a royalty, but pretty much everything else is our ac- 
countability. They’re our employees. They’re our busi- 
ness. Our approach is to pay them a guaranteed salary, no 
matter what, and we give them a commission. We run the 
business and we operate the business. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: Okay, so that’s a very good 
point. You offer them a guaranteed salary based on 
whether they’re full-time or part-time or whatever the 
case Is. 

Mr. Phil Weaver: Yes. We virtually have no part- 
time. We like to have full-time, and full-time to us is— 
some people think full-time is 30 hours and some people 
think it’s 40 hours; we generally will range based on 
what they expect, between 30 and 40. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: | believe you said the average 
wages are—you put it in your letter here—between $14 
to $19 an hour? Or is that wages and gratuities together? 

Mr. Phil Weaver: That’s an example. When they 
start, they start at minimum wage. As they progress, once 
they get to a proper level, then we start doing merit in- 
creases, so then you get into a different class. Based on 
merit today, if we were to look at our payroll, that range 
is between $12.50 and $19. I was giving the example of 
$14 because— 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: After the change goes in. 

Mr. Phil Weaver: Yes, exactly. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Okay. 

Mr. Phil Weaver: We like to pay based on perform- 
ance and we like to pay based on progress. The concern 
with rapid changes in minimum wage is people then go 
into an entitlement, and you start to squish that whole 
context and believability of performance and everything 
else. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: The people who work for you, 
I imagine in most cases they get some kind of a tip, 
hopefully. 

Mr. Phil Weaver: That’s correct. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: What would you estimate that 
they might average in an hour in tips, if we could break it 
down into per hour. 

Mr. Phil Weaver: It’s hard because as you know, 
they don’t like to discuss that too much. But as a business 
owner, we kind of know. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: But you’re in the business, 
you must know. 

Mr. Phil Weaver: I know. So in smaller locations— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you 
very much. We’ll move to the official opposition now. 
MPP MacLeod. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Hi. Thank you very much for 
coming in. Would you like to finish answering that 
question? 

Mr. Phil Weaver: Sure. I think, again, it depends on 
the time of day and the context, but our experience is 


they’re going to run between $5 and $15 an hour in tips. 
Really busy locations will be $10 or $15. I’m talking 
about the whole shift. They can have a day where they 
make more or whatever, but that’s been my experience. 
Then we pay the salary and the commission on top of that. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Just one more question—I know 
my colleagues want to speak to you as well. Can you talk 
a little bit more about wage compression? It’s something 
that we’re hearing time and time again from small busi- 
ness owners who may have a skilled worker who is mak- 
ing just a little bit more than $15 an hour, and the com- 
pression point will be reached when there’s a dramatic 
increase in the minimum wage. So one person’s making 
$15 that might be entry-level while maybe one of your 
hairstylists is making about $19. I just wanted to get that 
on the record. 

Mr. Phil Weaver: There’s an emotional expectation 
that, “Hey, yay, the wages are going up by $3.70 an hour; 
I’m going to get a $3-an-hour raise.” Realistically, you 
can’t afford to do it. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: How much is this going to cost 
your business? 

Mr. Phil Weaver: Around $800,000 or $900,000. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Wow. 

Mr. Phil Weaver: The reality is we can’t afford it, so 
prices have to go up. Our estimation, if it stays as is, 
we'll likely have to figure out a way to reduce staffing by 
between 5% and 8%, which we don’t want to do. There is 
no reason for it. 

We’ve gone through this. A few years ago the govern- 
ment did three years of successive 75-cent-an-hour 
increases. It didn’t sound like a lot, but when you’re 
going from $9.50 all the way up, it was a big jump. We 
lost customers through it. And then, right at the end, the 
HST got implemented, so that was another big hit, and 
we couldn’t increase—you start to skirt borderline profit- 
ability, and you slowly build up. 

Expectations get set. People are frustrated because all 
of a sudden minimum wage is at what they were getting, 
which they worked hard to get bumped to. It’s a hard 
personnel/management thing to manage. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Do you think you’ll not only 
have to lay people off, but you’ll have to close some 
stores? 

Mr. Phil Weaver: We may. We try not to, but there 
are probably three or four locations which will be af- 
fected. We’ll just have to see how well we can manage 
through it. If we can’t, then that’s what will happen. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann _ Hoggarth): 
McNaughton. 

Mr. Monte McNaughton: Thanks for hiring 80 
people in this area over the last number of years. That’s 
the kind of story we need to hear. Unfortunately, I tend to 
agree with you: The workers may end up getting less 
take-home pay and there could be fewer jobs out there. 

I just wanted to ask, on the consumer prices angle, 
consumer prices are going to go up, because we know, 
ultimately, all businesses in whatever sector are going to 
pass along that cost. Do you deal with customers who are 
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on ODSP or Ontario Works or seniors on a fixed in- 
come? I feel that’s an entire group that’s being forgotten 
when it comes to this legislation. For ODSP, for ex- 
ample, I think they got a bump in the last budget of 2% 
or something, but they’re going to be paying a lot higher 
consumer prices. 

Mr. Phil Weaver: We probably run about 30%, and 
in some locations, 40%, of our customer base that are 
either seniors or fixed-income people. If you think about 
it, the nature of our business is—we’re not charging $50 
for a haircut. People are looking for affordable experi- 
ences. 

To tell the story of my mother, who’s 81, she said, 
“Well, I guess I won’t be coming in as often; Ill be com- 
ing in a little bit later.” To them, they’re still coming. To 
us, we’ve lost customers because the revenue goes down. 

I’m worried about them because they are on a fixed in- 
come and they are restricted, and this is going to impact 
them—there’s no way around it; costs are going to go up. 
It would be okay if it was more graduated. That’s the 
problem. 
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Mr. Monte McNaughton: One quick question: Are 
your employees aware of the situation and what the out- 
look could be? 

Mr. Phil Weaver: Yes. 

Mr. Monte McNaughton: What are they saying? 
What are the workers saying? 

Mr. Phil Weaver: As a business owner, what we’re 
saying to them is, “Look, you need to help us, because at 
the end of the day it’s going to shock our customers, so 
you need to work together with us. We have to find a 
way to raise the bar on service and build stronger loyalty 
so that they don’t stretch it out, and they don’t go away. 
If we do that, we can keep things going okay.” So we’re 
trying to do expectation setting and collaboration with 
them to help them through it. For the most past, we have 
fantastic people who are prepared to do it, but they can’t 
control everything. 

Mr. Monte McNaughton: Are they worried about the 
number of hours they may be working? 

Mr. Phil Weaver: Not for us because they know that, 
as an organization, we protect their hours, and we don’t 
cut back where we can. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
Time is up. We move to the third party. MPP Forster. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you for being here today, 
sir. Who is your competition? Your competition isn’t ne- 
cessarily the higher-priced salons. Are there other lower- 
priced hair salons in the city that you compete with? 

Mr. Phil Weaver: We have multiple competitors. The 
most common, of course, is the ladies working out of 
their house. People call it high-priced, but they’re not 
really high-end salons. The price differences are minimal. 
What happens in that industry is most of the people that 
we compete with are stores that have either a chair rental 
or straight commission. Customers don’t realize that 
that’s really what’s going on. So they’re not getting an 
income, and talk about auditability—there is no audit- 


ability of that. When they’re working on straight com- 
mission or renting a chair, there’s no verification of all of 
the minimums and standards, so that’s a big problem for 
us. There are some smaller chains that have targeted this 
particular market area. There are probably about 10 or 15 
stores in the city that are in that category that we would 
compete with. But the number one competition, really, is 
people working out of their house or cash-based or chair 
rentals in various other salon locations. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: And there’s no enforcement, 
basically. 

Mr. Phil Weaver: There’s minimal enforcement. And 
we’ve been inspected, by the way, a couple of times. The 
judgment was, “You guys are doing an amazing job.” But 
there are just not enough people to go and check it, and 
people don’t know the rules. I mean, if you’re on straight 
commission, you’re still supposed to get paid stat pay, 
vacation pay and all of that. It doesn’t happen. We know. 
We hire people, we ask them what they were doing and 
how it was working, and they weren’t getting any of that. 
It’s not any of my business to go around telling every- 
body what’s going on, but that’s the reality of our busi- 
ness. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Right. So you’ve suggested a few 
things to consider here. Are there other things that per- 
haps the government could be assisting you with? We 
heard, when we were in North Bay, I believe, or Thunder 
Bay, that a reduction in business taxes, for example, to 
help offset this, or some kind of subsidy. You’re sug- 
gesting that there be a reduction in income tax deducted 
for the individual earner, which would allow them to 
keep more money in their pocket. But for you, as a small 
business owner, are there things you think the govern- 
ment could assist you with? 

Mr. Phil Weaver: Well, generally, I don’t like hand- 
outs. Business will be business. We’ll get done what has 
to get done. I just want fair ground. That’s it. That’s why 
I’m not suggesting that. I brought up the $25,000 because 
it gets rid of some of the cash business problems too. It 
just equalizes everything across the board. 

There is one thing that irks me with the Ontario gov- 
ernment, and that is—well, don’t get me going. There is 
an apprenticeship development program and training that 
goes on where we develop and grow—and the federal 
government actually provides small business a tax credit 
on that. It’s not huge, but it’s $2,000 a year per 
employee, where you’re developing and growing and 
building them to a certain stage. That’s helpful. There’s a 
training development program that the Ontario govern- 
ment has that helps with some of the people and provides 
some assistance. But the counterpoint to that was that the 
Ontario government was supposed to have a program to 
do the same thing. You’ve seen all the ads on TV. They 
have specifically said that the hairstyling business is 
exempt from that and doesn’t qualify. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Okay. 

Mr. Phil Weaver: To put that in context: In the last 
eight years, to us, that would have been worth some- 
where between $700,000 and $800,000, so not trivial. 
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We actually took it for court review because the lawyers 
and accountants said, “This is wrong. There was a contra- 
diction on the way this was communicated.” The adjudi- 
cator on this is actually the federal government. When I 
talked to people in that department, they said, “Well, it 
won’t do you any good because nobody from the Ontario 
government will show up to the thing. We can only do 
what we’re told to do on paper, so nothing will happen.” 

Ms. Cindy Forster: So you don’t know why the prov- 
incial government is excluding the training allowances at 
the provincial level? 

Mr. Phil Weaver: No idea. What it means to us is 
that, is it encouraging us to develop more people—be- 
cause the whole point of this was to try to build and grow 
people and have a career and build loyalty. And it’s all 
gone. It affects business, in terms of how much we do 
there or not. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you very much. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you for 
your presentation. If you have a further written submis- 
sion, please have it to the Clerk by 5:30 on Friday, July 
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BREAD BY US-—ARTISAN BAKERY 
& ESPRESSO BAR 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We’ll now 
move to the next presenter: Bread By Us—Artisan Bakery 
& Espresso Bar. Please state your name for the official 
record, and then your five minutes will begin. 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: My name is Jessica Carpinone. 
Good afternoon, everyone. I want to state that I don’t 
have any political affiliations or loyalties, but I do whole- 
heartedly support the legislation being put forward, and I 
also hope that it can be strengthened by these proceed- 
ings and not watered down. 

Business groups would have you believe that the 
proposed changes to employment standards will mean 
doom and gloom to each and every business in Ontario, 
and I’m here to tell you that I’m living proof that we as 
businesses can go above and beyond the changes pro- 
posed by the Liberal government, and actually lead the 
way in pushing for more. 

I just want to put it out there that I’m the owner of this 
business. I’m not coming at this from the perspective of 
an employee. 

I’m a little shaky today because the stakes are really 
high for a lot of vulnerable people. While I can appreci- 
ate that these changes might be scary for some small 
businesses that are struggling, millions of Ontarians are 
actually in crisis now, and we have a moral obligation to 
fix this. 

I had the pleasure of hearing a couple of folks outside 
during your lunch hour today, and they really moved me 
in some of the testimonials that they put out. I’d be 
willing to lend a few minutes to the end of my question 
period if you’d allow them to speak for a couple of min- 
utes. If not, if you find some time at the end of this day to 


hear them, I think you would be really touched by what 
they have to say. 

I find myself baffled by some of the low-level argu- 
ments for why we can’t possibly lift the most low-paid 
and vulnerable people out of poverty, and, frankly, it 
sickens me a bit to listen to those justifications. 

I work in an industry that heavily relies on low-wage 
work, where talented and highly skilled, often highly 
educated, people are being paid less than $15 an hour. 
Until recently, I was on that side of things, working in 
commercial kitchens. Perhaps it’s my experience, both as 
a low-income earner, very recently, and now a small 
business owner, that puts me in the unique position to 
appreciate all sides of this debate. 

I spent two years in BC, where I worked two jobs, one 
in a restaurant and one in a bakery. I made $12 an hour at 
each job. I worked upwards of 60 hours per week just to 
live in a shoebox of an apartment. And I’m not an 
exception here at all. I worked those two jobs for several 
months in the excruciatingly expensive city of Vancouver 
before essentially giving up and returning home to Ot- 
tawa. Vancouver defeated me and many of my peers. It’s 
a really tough place to try to make it. 

So many of my peers, most of them foreign-born and 
exploited, worked for daily salaries under very precarious 
conditions and, when it was all said and done, essentially 
made less than minimum wage. This is not uncommon at 
all, even here in Ontario. Daily salaries or “salaried” pos- 
itions are loopholes, used by many restaurant owners, 
that are exploitative and need to get shut down. 

Upon returning to Ottawa, I landed what was consid- 
ered a pretty good job in one of Ottawa’s best restaurant 
kitchens, where, again, I was making $12 an hour despite 
now having good experience. This is not uncommon at 
all. Based on conversations I’ve had with other cooks and 
servers, we had it pretty good. We were part of a collect- 
ively functioning creative team, but our workplace was 
fraught with the typical issues, especially around working 
sick and not getting enough support that sick people 
need. 

This is where I think the new proposed legislation 
doesn’t go far enough. The workplaces that I worked in 
are in no way out of the ordinary, so I’m not trying to 
point anyone out specifically. These are very systemic 
issues. 

I worked along co-workers who, between bills, while 
they were making people’s food, were throwing up. One 
of my colleagues had the flu and was not encouraged to 
go home, despite the obvious risk to public health. 
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This happens all the time. I witnessed my superior be- 
come frustrated when one of my colleagues dared to call 
in sick. I worked alongside another colleague who was 
pushing himself hard even though he had just suffered a 
concussion and was clearly in distress. 

But at the very least, we got schedules with a relative- 
ly good amount of notice. That was kind of exceptional. 
One of my friends currently who works in a supposedly 
“great” restaurant in Ottawa has to go into work after 
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midnight on a Tuesday to see his schedule for the next 
day. This is completely unacceptable. No one is holding 
these places accountable, so I’m very, very much in 
favour of more officers overseeing these sorts of issues 
and I’m also very much for the legislation that’s pro- 
posed on advanced scheduling. 

I think an increase in the minimum wage to lift people 
out of abject poverty gives them choice and mobility, and 
the option to leave horrific conditions. A small amount of 
paid sick leave would go a really long way to ensure that 
sick people are not making your food. It’s the absolute 
minimum they deserve. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
Your time is up. 

Our first round of questioning will from be the official 
opposition. It will be MPP Yakabuski. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Thank you, Jessica, for joining 
us today and giving us a bit of insight into your own ex- 
periences as well. 

I know you didn’t quite get through your presentation. 
Did you want to use some of the time? 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: I would be happy to, if you’d 
be okay with that. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Yes, yes. Please. 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: Sure. There’s maybe one and 
a half more minutes left, here. I appreciate it. 

There’s a bit of a conflict of interest in that the major- 
ity of corporations, by virtue of their nature to want to 
make as much money as possible, sometimes have to be 
dragged into the progress process. I’ve borne witness to 
countless atrocities in workplaces, and trust me, even if 
there are laws compelling employers to act better and 
more ethically, they have a tendency to push their bound- 
aries. It is really, really difficult for poor and underpaid 
workers to seek and demand justice. 

It very much irks me when I hear businesses say that 
they’ll progress in their own time and in their own way. | 
think this is the moment, now, to push people to try to do 
better and to hold employers accountable. 

I want to acknowledge that opening this business has 
been very tumultuous for me. But the key to my own 
success was that I had planned to pay people better than 
minimum wage from the get-go, and I built it into my 
business model and | put a lot of thought into how I 
would create a prosperous workplace. It wasn’t an after- 
thought. A lot of businesses’ starting point is low wages 
and essentially exploitation, so when something like this 
comes down, they’re suddenly scrambling. Did we think 
that wages were going to stagnate forever? Possibly, but 
it’s good that they’re not. 

I don’t need to finish up unless anybody wants to hear 
the rest, but I did put a list in here of the elements of my 
business model that I’m proud of, which you can read at 
your own leisure, if you’d like. Then I have a few recom- 
mendations at the end which go beyond, really, the Em- 
ployment Standards Act and look a bit more broadly to 
how government can better support business in a way so 
that everyone can prosper. If anyone is interested in hear- 
ing more, I can continue on that. 


Mr. John Yakabuski: Thank you, Jessica. I appreci- 
ate that. 

I was in business. We were not required to by law, but 
it was a small business, and we treated people like fam- 
ily. My father and mother had the business before me, 
and his father before that. One of our employees, like my 
dad, came back from the war and worked for us for 30 
years. Another person worked for us for 40 years. 

Not all employers are as you might describe them. 
There are good ones and there are some that would leave 
something to be desired. But that’s something that can be 
negotiated and worked out with an employer, if there’s a 
willingness to do so. 

What we’re hearing from some people today is that 
there should be 10 days of paid leave legislated. One of 
my employees was ill. We took care of that. We looked 
after them. We don’t have the business anymore; my 
wife and I sold it in 2001. Otherwise, I wouldn’t be here. 
I'd be at the business, trying to make a living. 

I do understand about the profit margins of business, 
and how tight some of them can be. We were a small 
hardware store, and as the world changed and big boxes 
became more and more prevalent, it made it tougher and 
tougher for small-sized businesses of that nature to 
compete. 

The businesses we hear from in different submissions 
today are facing the same kinds of issues. I understand 
that you want to see these changes made. But if those 
businesses are put in a position where they cannot raise 
their prices—because you’ve got Home Depots and 
Walmarts and everybody else—the little guy really has a 
hard time. They’re going to be put in a much more pre- 
carious position if they have to raise their prices because 
their costs go up dramatically in a short period of time. I 
would just like to have your response to that, if 1 may. 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: We’ve created a bit of a 
mess, haven’t we? 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Yes. 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: You’ve alluded to the 
domino effect of how a small business would cope with 
this when they’re going up against Walmart. I don’t 
know. Walmart has probably some of the most lucrative 
salaries imaginable for their CEOs. That does not trickle 
down to their workers, and this is a whole other problem. 
I’m just trying to make it work too, for myself. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
Time is up. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Thank you very much, Jessica. 
I appreciate that. 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: Thank you. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We’ll move to 
the third party. MPP Forster. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you, Jessica, for being 
here today, and thank you for raising the bar as a new 
entrepreneur, a new business owner, in making sure that 
the people who work for you can survive and not have to 
work several jobs. 

I'd like to give you some of my time to go through 
your recommendations to improve Bill 148. 
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Ms. Jessica Carpinone: Sure. Thank you. I appreciate it. 

Like I said, some of these are big, and large in scope. I 
was recently inspected by an employment standards 
officer and a health and safety officer back to back 
during my Christmas season. It was a lot of fun. It took 
up a lot of time, and it was very hard, and it was hard 
emotionally, because I put a lot of effort into the work I 
do for my staff. 

I would have really, really appreciated some guidance 
in the beginning. | think that one of my big recommenda- 
tions would be, either in an online setting or an in-person 
setting, to have more support for businesses to under- 
stand employment standards and health and safety, and to 
treat it proactively. 

] think that prioritizing workers and worker health and 
well-being should be on par with public health. At the 
municipal level, they do this really well, and they pull a 
lot of resources into this, with the inspections and certifi- 
cations that we need to go through to have a business 
licence. I realize that it’s a huge bureaucratic cost that the 
city takes on. I would love to see some creative ways that 
the province could do a similar thing on employment 
standards. 

Secondly, I take on the burden of paying for my 
employees to have prescription care and dental care and 
an extended benefits program. This might sound radical, 
but dental care is health care, and prescription drugs are 
something everyone needs. We’re all going to die some 
day, so we’re all going to need these things. This is 
something that I would argue is a really heavy burden on 
a small business like myself. I pay upwards of $1,000 a 
month to protect nine full-time employees. I would sug- 
gest that the government look at extending our health 
care coverage and putting more money into that, so that it 
doesn’t get taken on by small business. 

Thirdly, commercial rent control doesn’t exist, so 
most small businesses go out of business because they 
can’t afford to be in their spaces anymore. Residential 
rent control exists, so clearly, there are some mechanisms 
in place to allow people to stay in the places they live for 
longer periods of time. I would appreciate some kind of 
rent control measures. That’s probably the number one 
reason why places close down at this point. 
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Lastly, I would like to see the ability to hire inter- 
national graduates who have studied at really prestigious, 
good culinary schools that I can’t tap into because the 
provincial government requires you to make $500,000 a 
year to be eligible for that program. I’d like to see that 
reduced. Even $400,000 revenue would have helped me 
in the situation I found myself in a year ago, where I had 
to let go of a worker, who was probably the most talented 
baker I’ve ever worked with, because his visa was not 
renewed. So a bit more support on that front would also 
be appreciated. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: You may know that the NDP ac- 
tually proposed a universal pharmacare program that 
would cover all Ontarians aged zero to end of life for 
drugs that would treat about 75% of most usual, common 


illnesses. That certainly would assist you and your 
workforce. 

I think it’s great that you’re developing a business 
plan that is looking after the employees who are working 
for you. 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: It pays off. I talk a lot about 
ethics and mortality, but from a business perspective—to 
all of you business owners out there—it also pays off to 
take care of the people who show up for you. I can’t 
speak highly enough of my staff. They take care of me; I 
take care of them. It sounds super-cheesy, but we really 
do function in that way, because we feel respected by one 
another. There are many ways to run a business, and put- 
ting some effort in to treat people with respect and take 
care of them goes a long way in helping your business 
thrive. And your customers will feel it, too. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We’ll move to 
the government. MPP Milczyn. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Hi, Jessica. Thank you for 
coming out today and sharing your story. 

I was just wondering, when did you start up your busi- 
ness? 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: We opened in December 2013. 
Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: So you’ve been around for a 
while; it’s going well. 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: It’s going well. It’s growing 
every year. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: That is fabulous to hear. 

When you opened your business, I assume you started 
out right away with this approach to treating your em- 
ployees. 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: Yes. It was premeditated. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: You're in a neighbourhood—I 
assume there are other bakeries, there might be coffee 
shops, and— 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: We’re probably the coffee 
shop capital of Ottawa, yes. We’re in Hintonburg. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: So you’re doing well; you’re 
holding your own. 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: Absolutely. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: And you’re doing that by pay- 
ing your workers a living wage. 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: That’s one element, but it has 
been very important, yes. We make a good product too, I 
think. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Yes, I’m sure that’s a big part 
of it too. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: I was wondering why you didn’t 
bring any. 

Mrs. Cristina Martins: Yes, samples. 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: Sorry. That’s what everyone 
says. Sorry, guys. I didn’t go in to work today. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: So why can you make it work 
and others think they can’t? 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: One thing that I think is 
really overlooked in low-wage industries is the import- 
ance of offering full-time, permanent positions—so 
building a workforce very, very meticulously. 
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I interview all my staff—believe it or not, most restau- 
rants don’t even bother going through interviews. I 
interview all my staff, and I spend lots of time with them 
before they’re hired so that I know I’m surrounding 
myself with people who are in it to stay and that they will 
give back to the company. I can’t force somebody to stay 
for two years, but I tell them that my expectation is: “I’m 
putting myself out there, believing in this process, that 
paying you $15 an hour and giving you health benefits 
etc. will come back to me. So if you see my vision and 
respect it, we can have a good relationship here.” 

The other element of it is that I can support my staff 
who are sick, for example. Everyone knows, if you’ve 
been in a similar workplace, that if you only have part- 
time workers and that’s what you’re relying on heavily, 
nobody is flexible, because they’re working a second job. 
Like Lydia said before, she’s always balancing three 
different jobs. If I call her when she’s not at work, she’s 
probably at her other work. She can’t fill in for someone 
who ts sick. But I have— 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: | hate to cut you off, but I just 
have a couple more questions. 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: Yes, that’s fine. 

But that’s the ethos of it. “Why do you make it work?” 
Because it’s very planned and methodical; it’s well 
thought out. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: It’s almost like going back to 
the old-fashioned notion that you have a full-time, 
permanent job—inasmuch as any job can be perma- 
nent—and you can support yourself and support your 
family on it, rather than all of these part-time gigs. 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: Exactly. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: So when you look at Bill 148— 
the provisions around scheduling; the provisions around 
paid leave days; equal pay for work of equal value— 
those are all things that I assume you’re already doing. 
You don’t need the legislation; you’re already ahead of it. 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: Yes. I set the bar a little 
higher. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Finally, when you’re looking 
at this minimum wage—when this minimum wage comes 
in for everybody else, and your employees are being paid 
similarly to the coffee shop across the street—we’ve 
heard from some who say, “Well, my employees who are 
at $15 now are going to want more,” because the entry- 
level people are coming in at $14 and then $15. Do you 
have any fear about that, that when everybody else is at 
$15, there’s going to be pressure on you to bump salaries 
up? Have you thought about that? 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: I’ve thought about it a lot, 
because it keeps coming up. It’s a very interesting train 
of thought. 

I’m very lucky that the people around me don’t view it 
that way. We talk frankly about everything in my work- 
place, as you probably have guessed at this point, and | 
haven’t heard that perspective yet. 

I would just like to say that I think that people who 
have that mentality need an attitude and perspective ad- 
justment. Just because someone is now making the same 


as I am doesn’t mean I’m less valuable as a person. 
Raising the floor for others doesn’t mean that you’re now 
at the bottom. We’re trying to set a better standard, not 
necessarily have a bottom anymore. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you 
very much. 

Ms. Jessica Carpinone: Thank you. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Thank you for coming in today. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): If you have a 
further written submission, if you could have it to the 
Clerk by 5:30 on Friday, July 21. 


BUSINESS COUNCIL OF CANADA 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Our next pre- 
senter will be the Business Council of Canada. If you 
could state your names for the official record. Once 
you’ve done that, you can start on your five-minute pres- 
entation. 

Mr. Brian Kingston: Great. Thank you. My name is 
Brian Kingston. I’m the VP of policy at the Business 
Council of Canada. I’m here with my colleague. 

Mr. Trevor Nieman: My name is Trevor Nieman. 

Mr. Brian Kingston: Committee members, thank you 
for allowing me to take part in your consultations on Bill 
148, the Fair Workplaces, Better Jobs Act. 

The Business Council of Canada represents 150 busi- 
ness leaders across Canada from every sector. Our mem- 
ber companies employ 1.7 million Canadians, contribute 
the largest share of corporate taxes and are responsible 
for most of Canada’s exports, corporate philanthropy and 
business investments in innovation. 

Because my time is limited here today, I’m just going 
to focus on two specific issues. First is the proposal, of 
course, to raise the minimum wage to $15 over 18 
months. Secondly is the proposal to eliminate secret- 
ballot voting for union certification in certain sectors. 

On the minimum wage, I think we have to start by ac- 
knowledging that this plan will make it harder for entry- 
level workers, young people in particular, to find jobs. I 
know that everyone here is going to be aware of the 
recent study in Seattle which found that an increase in the 
minimum wage from $9.47 to $13 over two years actual- 
ly lowered low-wage employee earnings by an average of 
$125 a month. The reason is simple: Employers who 
couldn’t afford such a big increase responded by cutting 
back the hours of low-wage workers. 

Two weeks ago, a group of economists from across 
Canada signed a letter that questioned those findings, 
implying that businesses wouldn’t behave that way. | 
don’t want to assume what their motives were, but I think 
it is important to recognize that many of the signatories 
worked for unions or union-funded organizations, and to 
my knowledge, none of them work in the private sector. 

If you’re wondering who to believe—the economists 
who say that the minimum wage will kill jobs, or the 
economists who claim it won’t—I have a simple piece of 
advice, and that is to talk to small business owners in 
your ridings. Ask them what they do when costs go up, 
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whether it’s the cost of labour or the cost of supplies. For 
that matter, as a consumer, how do you react when prices 
go up? You don’t shrug your shoulders and carry on, of 
course. You look for ways to economize, just as a busi- 
ness owner would do. 

So, I believe that if you vote to approve this increase 
you should at least be honest about the impact it’s going 
to have, particularly on students and young people, who 
are trying to start in the job market. 
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There is an alternative. Ontario could do what other 
jurisdictions have done. If you look at California and 
New York state, for example, they’ ve adopted a $15 min- 
imum wage, but they chose to phase it in over several 
years—five years, in the case of California. This gives 
employers time to adjust. 

New York’s plan is even more interesting and worth a 
look. The state legislators there understood that local eco- 
nomic conditions in Manhattan aren’t the same as in 
Rochester. So, while the minimum wage is going to rise 
to $15 by 2019 in New York, in the suburbs it won’t 
reach that level until 2021, and in the rest of the state the 
wage will go up to $12.50. So it depends on regional eco- 
nomic conditions. This approach acknowledges that em- 
ployers need time to adjust and that labour market 
conditions are not the same in every community. We be- 
lieve that’s reasonable and fair, in contrast to Ontario’s 
across-the-board, one-size-fits-all plan. 

Pll just finish with a point on card-based voting in cer- 
tain sectors. Simply put, the reintroduction of card-based 
union certification in some sectors is undemocratic. It 
ignores the fact that the government, through the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, has ample means at its disposal 
to ensure the certification votes are free and fair. 

Every one of the members of this committee and every 
member of the Ontario Legislature was elected by means 
of a secret ballot, and I’m sure you wouldn’t have it any 
other way. Citizens in your constituency went into a 
voting booth, marked an X beside your name and placed 
their ballots in a sealed box. They did so free of intimida- 
tion and outside influence, in the knowledge that no one 
else had a right to know their choice. If that’s the right 
system to elect you, why is that not the right system for 
workers who are deciding how to be represented in the 
workplace? Thank you. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
This round of questioning will begin with the third party. 
MPP Forster. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you, gentlemen, for being 
here today. 

We’ve had a variety of suggestions from the business 
community about a phase-in. Do you have a specific pro- 
posal for phase-in? 

Mr. Brian Kingston: Yes, I think the New York ex- 
ample makes the most sense: Phase it in over five years, 
and phase it in based on regional economic conditions. 
So the wage in Toronto, of course, would be higher than 
in a small town. 


Ms. Cindy Forster: With respect to the secret ballot 
voting versus card-based being undemocratic: Are you 
suggesting that you don’t support Bill 148, even for the 
sectors that the government is suggesting? I would sug- 
gest that to do it for three sectors and not everyone is un- 
democratic, as opposed to secret ballot versus card-check 
certification. 

Mr. Brian Kingston: Secret ballot, in our view, 
should be the standard across the board, in every sector. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: So you don’t support the govern- 
ment’s position to just support three vulnerable sectors, 
as opposed to all workers in the province? 

Mr. Brian Kingston: Well, we don’t support card- 
check whatsoever. We think secret ballots should be 
applied across sectors— 

Ms. Cindy Forster: I totally understand that. The 
problem, though, that we see with secret ballots—and I 
certainly have a history of organizing in the health care 
sector over the years—is the intimidation, the reprisals, 
the terminations that occur during that window when the 
employer becomes aware that employees are in a cam- 
paign to unionize. And so is the push by workers—the 
non-union workers in this province as well as the union- 
ized workers in this process—to free workers of that 
intimidation and allow them to just sign a card with a 
witness, and when they get to a certain percentage, 55%, 
they then would have the ability to have a union, which is 
a charter right for them. 

Mr. Brian Kingston: I don’t deny that in some in- 
stances that does happen, and that’s absolutely, funda- 
mentally wrong. But we have the labour relations board 
in place to enforce fair secret ballot votes. When there are 
instances of abuse, they should absolutely be prosecuted. 
We have no issue with that. But I would argue that for 
the employers that we represent, it is not the standard 
practice to harass their employees when they’re trying to 
unionize. I have no evidence of that amongst my mem- 
bership. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Are there any other initiatives 
that the government could assist business with—small or 
medium-sized business—with respect to grants or taxa- 
tion? Taking into account that this bill may pass and it 
may move forward, are there other things that a govern- 
ment could do to assist business? 

Mr. Brian Kingston: That’s a great question. 

I didn’t get into the whole competitiveness argument, 
but we’ve been hearing from a number of Ontario-based 
employers that Ontario’s competitiveness is slipping rela- 
tive to other jurisdictions. When you add in things like 
energy prices, plus now this, then we have cap-and- 
trade—there’s a series of initiatives, all very well in- 
tended. But when you add them together, the competi- 
tiveness for Ontario as an investment destination is 
slipping. 

One simple way that would benefit all businesses is to 
continue with the tax cut to 10% that was committed to 
by this government once the budget was balanced. The 
budget is now balanced. So that would be a natural, fair, 
equitable way, across the business sector. 
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The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We’ll move 
on to the government. MPP Milczyn. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milcezyn: Thank you for coming in today 
and for your presentation. 

I just want to touch on your democracy argument. The 
reasoning behind the way Bill 148 was brought forward, 
of targeting a few sectors for card-based certification, is 
that those were employees who do not attend a single 
factory or even several factories. They don’t work in an 
office building or in a warehouse. In the case of some 
home care workers, they might work in individual 
people’s homes all across the city or a region—or con- 
struction sites and so on. So, comparing it to our election, 
it’s as if there was an election and not everybody was 
aware that there even was an election and nobody really 
knew who the voters were. It’s hard to have a democratic 
process then. That’s more of a comment than a question 
to you. 

I heard you on the minimum wage. The timeline aside, 
you spoke about regional differences. I’m not an expert 
on New York state, but I would suspect that the differ- 
ence between Manhattan and the rest of New York is far 
more stark than Toronto and the GTA and the rest of 
Ontario. 

Do you have any concept of a formula or the metrics 
that you would suggest for us to look at some kind of 
regional variation in minimum wages? 

Mr. Brian Kingston: Yes. I think you would con- 
struct a cost-of-living index that looks at, when you add 
up everything from basic grocery staples through to 
housing in the GTA, how does that compare to, say, 
Sarnia or Tweed? Then you could construct a way that 
you would have the rate raise based on the regional costs. 
I think that is completely achievable. That’s what New 
York has done. It would make a lot of sense. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: When you look at the suite of 
initiatives in Bill 148—issues like how scheduling is 
handled for employees; equal pay for work of equal 
value; paid leave and unpaid leave that would be 
allowable for workers; increased vacation time; and what 
I would refer to as the clampdown on the abuse of temp 
agencies, to use those workers as substitutes for just 
hiring your own permanent staff—what would be the 
views of your organization on those matters? 

Mr. Brian Kingston: Ill zero in on one. A number of 
the initiatives are well intentioned, but I think there needs 
to be a more sectoral approach applied to a number of 
these legislative approaches. 

The example of scheduling: Of course, we’ve heard 
the concerns that have been raised by a number of people 
at this committee here today and yesterday around 
scheduling happening on a very short-term basis and that 
it’s very unpredictable for employees. For some of the 
companies we represent—large manufacturing compan- 
ies that manufacture on a just-in-time basis and face 
massive penalties if they don’t deliver whatever the part 
may be that they have to deliver to their customer—they 
have to schedule employees on very short notice. It’s 
simply the nature of the business. So why not apply a 


more sectoral focus to this legislation? If there’s one 
industry or sector where this is a real problem, then yes, 
find a way to address that problem. But in other indus- 
tries where you have to schedule on short notice, and 
that’s the way it’s always been, don’t apply this to them, 
because the company simply can’t operate in that 
environment. 
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Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Would you have some specific 
proposals on some sectors where there is a compelling 
argument why they should be excluded? 

Mr. Brian Kingston: | absolutely do. I don’t want to 
get into it specifically here, but we do have a proposal 
and we will share it with the government. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: Please do submit it in writing 
to us. Thank you for coming in today. 

Mr. Brian Kingston: Thank you. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We will now 
move to the PCs. MPP Yakabuski. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Thank you very much, gentle- 
men, for joining us today. I appreciate your presentation. 

I want to start with one of your issues, because I find it 
a little peculiar myself. We’ve heard the government side 
talk about the letter signed by 50 economists repeatedly, 
including at their press conference this morning. One part 
of that letter actually even quoted parts of the Premier’s 
press release when talking about the importance of in- 
creasing the minimum wage to $15 an hour in a very 
short period of time. It quoted, word for word, what the 
Premier had been saying. 

You have to ask yourself: I wonder who was involved 
in the drafting of these 50 economists. I don’t know their 
names. I don’t know how many of them have actually 
worked directly in business on the ground or if they’ve 
spent their lives talking about economic theory. 

Maybe you people have some more insight into that 
than I have. Perhaps I could get some feedback from you. 

Mr. Brian Kingston: Yes, thank you. We actually did 
an extensive analysis of those economists just to see 
where they come from. It’s clear to us that all of them 
either work for a union, receive union funding, or they 
themselves are unionized at a university. I didn’t find a 
single private sector economist on that list. So to hold it 
up as evidence that economists writ large agree that this 
is good policy is disingenuous. That is absolutely not the 
case. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: What you’re saying is that the 
people on that already were inserted into the agenda, that 
this was not an objective coming together of 50 persons. 
It was organized to support the legislation just days 
before it came to this committee. 

Mr. Brian Kingston: | can’t comment on that. I don’t 
know how the letter was pulled together, but I would just 
say that it’s not a representative sample of the economics 
profession. It’s a curated list of economists with very par- 
ticular views. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: | appreciate your insight into 
that because the list of the names of the economists was 
not something that I had access to. I suppose if I wanted 
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to do the digging, I could. You’ve done that. We appreci- 
ate that. It’s always interesting to note where support for 
any initiative comes from, and where opposition comes 
from, because we all recognize that it’s hard to find a 
totally objective viewpoint on just about anything these 
days. Most people do fall onto one side of the equation. 
So it is appreciated that we could have that clarification 
as to the background and the credentials of those who 
signed that letter. 

On the issue itself, I think you’ve brought some very 
interesting proposals, but you’re mirroring to some 
degree what so many businesses have been saying them- 
selves. You represent businesses of all shapes and sizes, I 
presume. 

Mr. Brian Kingston: Actually, only large businesses. 
Mr. John Yakabuski: Only large businesses? You’re 
the big guys. 

Mr. Brian Kingston: The big guys. That’s right. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Okay. No wonder I never saw 
you inside my door when I was in business. 


You represent large businesses who obviously have 
concerns about this bill themselves. What do you think 
the reality is with regard to the inflationary effect of this 
on our economy? We keep hearing that this is not going 
to have much of an effect and the money is going to stay 
at home. What do you believe is the inflationary effect 
that this will have on our economy and how that trickles 
from one to the other—if one person pays more for this, 
they’ve got to charge more for that etc.? 


Mr. Brian Kingston: That’s a great question. It’s 
something we’re actively studying right now. There will 
be a significant inflationary effect. The companies that 
we represent generally pay well above the minimum 
wage and would have very few minimum wage employ- 
ees, particularly in the manufacturing sector. However, 
they have massive supply chains, sometimes thousands 
of companies, most of which are SMEs in Ontario. Those 
SMEs, in a lot of instances, will be paying the minimum 
wage or close to it. So what happens with legislation like 
this is the SME, of course, will raise prices, which then 
raises the cost of inputs into the company. 

One analysis we’ve looked at is that you’d see an 
overall cost increase of 0.7% in the manufacturing sector 
in Ontario as a result of this. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Can I get one more in? How 
much time have I got? 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): One second. 
Thank you very much for your presentation. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: I’m glad you warned me that I 
have one second, Chair. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): | did. 

Just a reminder that the deadline for written submis- 
sions—it needs to be submitted to the Clerk of the Com- 
mittee by 5:30 on Friday, July 21. Thank you. 

Mr. Trevor Niemen: Thank you very much. 

Mr. Brian Kingston: Thank you. 


MERIT ONTARIO 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): The next 
presenter is Merit Ontario. Please state your name for the 
official record, and then your five minutes will begin. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: All right. I’ve just got to get my 
glasses ready here. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Okay. That’s 
good. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: I’ll save my name for a couple 
more seconds. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): I will let you 
have your glasses. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: Thank you. It’s one of the un- 
fortunate side effects of age. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): I know what 
you're saying. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: My name is Walter Pamic. I’m a 
local Ottawa electrical contractor and general contractor. 
I truly enjoyed listening to Jessica’s story a little earlier. 
She is a young entrepreneur and | also am an entrepre- 
neur, employing between 50 and 60 people in the electri- 
cal contracting and general contracting businesses that I 
have here in the Ottawa area. 

I’m going to speak to you about a very small amend- 
ment that I’d like to see in Bill 148, but before that, as I 
mentioned, I’m the owner of an electrical contracting 
firm and a general contracting firm. I’m the past pres- 
ident here of the Ontario Electrical League’s Ottawa 
chapter. I sit on their government relations committee 
provincially. I am also the chairman of the board for a 
construction association called Merit Ontario. Most re- 
cently, I’ve just been appointed by the provincial Liberal 
government to the Ontario College of Trades board of 
governors. I’m looking forward to starting that in Sep- 
tember. I’ve been a strong advocate of the construction 
trades, a strong supporter of the trades, and I will con- 
tinue to do so for a long time. 

My specific issue when it comes to card-based certifi- 
cation—and I’m not sure how many people are aware of 
this—has to do with amending what is now known as a 
weekend or a Saturday, Sunday or statutory holiday cer- 
tification. The way that the process works in the province 
of Ontario is that you need to only have 55% of employ- 
ees sign cards, and a union is automatically certified. I 
don’t disagree with that process whatsoever, but you 
have to realize that what happens is that it’s only the 55% 
on the date the application for certification is filed. 

There have been many cases—and one I'd like to 
mention to you happened in Ottawa just about a year ago. 
A company that had been around for 70 years was a resi- 
dential contractor, had 40 employees, but only three were 
working during a holiday. Of the three who were work- 
ing, two had signed cards. The application for certifica- 
tion was filed on that day. The other 37 people who had 
been long-term employees, many of them, had absolutely 
no right to vote because they did not work on that statu- 
tory holiday. We believe this is patently unfair, it’s unjust 
and this is undemocratic. 
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The current bill will make changes to the Labour Rela- 
tions Act and has accepted several recommendations 
regarding card-based certification. Merit Ontario is 
recommending that we amend this legislation and not 
allow for statutory holiday or weekend certification in the 
construction industry. It’s unfair. It does not allow for the 
majority of workers who were not working on that day to 
be able to voice their democratic rights—their right of 
association, their right to a vote, to a determination of 
where their company wishes to go or wishes not to go. 

As mentioned before, we are not against card-based 
certification. We are not against unionization in any way. 
We would just like to ensure a free and democratic vote 
that allows everybody who works for that company to 
participate. It’s a very modest change, we believe. It’s 
not a very large change. And in Ontario, we must have 
fair laws. This is 2017. We’d like to see these changes 
brought forward. 

That’s it. I probably won’t need my whole five 
minutes. 
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The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Okay, thank 
you. We will move to the government. MPP Milczyn. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: Good afternoon, Mr. Pamic. 
Thank you for coming in today. 

I’m very familiar with this issue. ?ve met with your 
colleagues a number of times on this, so I’ve heard this 
before. I understand your concerns and I can tell you that 
the minister is also aware of them and it’s something that 
is still under consideration. So thank you for bringing this 
up again. 

While you’re here, though, I will ask you if you have 
any other comments on Bill 148. Do you have concerns 
about the minimum wage, the approach to how to deal 
with scheduling changes, paid and unpaid leaves, vaca- 
tion time? 

Mr. Walter Pamic: Certainly. I mean, I have my 
opinions. I don’t necessarily have any concerns as it 
relates to the industries that I am a part of. We do not pay 
minimum wage; we pay well in excess of minimum 
wage. We employ licensed, professional tradespeople 
who in many cases are making close to the six-digit 
salary mark. 

Scheduling for us is not a concern. 

I can see, in listening to Jessica earlier—to me, she’s 
the heartbeat of this country, of this province. It’s the 
small businesses that people like her run that are going to 
be affected, and I think as long as they have flexibility 
that allows them to continue to run their business and to 
be profitable and continue to hire and to pay in excess of 
minimum wage, I’m supportive of that. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milcezyn: Great. Thank you very much 
for coming in. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: You’re welcome. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We'll move to 
the official opposition. MPP MacLeod. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Thanks very much, Walter, for 
coming in and sharing your proposed amendment with 
us. I'll split my time with Mr. Yakabuski. 


You’re not the first person who came in today during 
the deputations to talk about certification of unions and 
the lack of accountability that is inherent within this 
piece of legislation. 

In terms of working with other organizations, we 
heard from the Business Council of Canada; Gowling 
came in to talk about this. Do you have a specific amend- 
ment that you would like to see, or are you just talking in 
general terms? 

Mr. Walter Pamic: Well, specifically, Lisa, we’d like 
to see the elimination of card-based certifications on a 
Saturday, a Sunday, and on statutory holidays. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Plain and simple, that’s it. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: Very simple, yes. We’re not 
against card-based certification per se. We think it’s a 
mechanism. As was mentioned earlier, you have people 
who don’t work in one office or one manufacturing 
facility. They may work on construction sites across the 
entire city or across the entire province, and there needs 
to be a mechanism to capture all of those people. We just 
think that it’s a scheme when you specifically set it up 
when the majority of individuals who work for that com- 
pany are not able to participate in a vote that is going to 
determine the direction of their company in the future. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: That seems fair. So you’ll be, I 
guess, championing this as this goes to clause-by-clause 
and encouraging the government to put something for- 
ward. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: We’d love to see something put 
forward on that. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Excellent. So we’ll make sure 
that our colleagues who are on this committee perma- 
nently know that. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: Thank you. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: John? 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Thank you, Walter, for joining 
us today. Congratulations on your appointment to the 
College of Trades. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: Thank you. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: I’m looking forward to work- 
ing with you, because people like you, I think, bring a 
valuable perspective to that institution. Thank you for 
accepting the appointment. 

On the proposed amendment, I’m looking at the story, 
and I don’t know if this is a business from my riding or 
not— 

Mr. Walter Pamic: | believe it is from your riding. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: | was going to say that if it 
isn’t, it’s awfully familiar. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: It’s Lorne’s Electric. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: | know the story well. The man 
called me the week after it happened. He was in tears— 

Mr. Water Pamic: He lost everything, John. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: —because he knew what was 
going to happen. And he did lose everything. He’s now 
working after several months of not. It came as an abso- 
lute sledgehammer to the head for him. He didn’t see this 
coming. It happened just as it is described in here. 
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Mr. Walter Pamic: Neither did the 37 people who 
had no vote. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: No, so I can understand. I 
don’t know whether those 37 people have all been able to 
find other work at this point, but if you’re talking about 
fairness—and we want fairness. I think that in a society 
such as ours, people should have the right to organize, 
but it should be done so that it’s fair on all sides. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: Correct. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: The understanding I get is that 
it was set up— 

Mr. Walter Pamic: It was. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: —to be done particularly at 
this time, when it was known that there would only be 
three people in the shop, and two of them were already 
aware that it was happening, and they would be the ones 
who would sign the cards. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: That is correct. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: So I’m familiar with it, I’m 
aware of it and I appreciate that you’re bringing it to the 
committee today, because sometimes we hear stories 
from one side and not stories from another, and I think 
that in a society such as ours, all sides need to be treated 
fairly. This was not the case. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: All we could ask for is for 
fairness. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Thank you very much, Walter. 
I’m looking forward to seeing you again. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: You’re welcome. Thank you. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Have a great day. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We’ll move to 
the third party. MPP Forster. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you, Walter, for being 
here today and bringing this idiosyncrasy to our attention. 
You know, you’re right: Small and medium-sized busi- 
nesses in today’s economy in Ontario are the heartbeat of 
the province, along with all of the workers who support 
local businesses. I heard you say that you agree with 
card-based certification; you have no problem with that 
at all. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: Correct. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Now, this specific issue that you 
raised today, does this only apply to the construction part 
of the Labour Relations Act? Because I’m not aware. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: As far as I’m aware, it is only in 
construction that this happens right now, though I believe 
Bill 148 may amend that and bring it out to other indus- 
tries. But I’m only concerned with the construction in- 
dustry right now. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Right. Because my experience in 
organizing was that you could only actually apply Mon- 
day to Friday in other sectors, so it’s interesting that this 
loophole is there. Is there anything else that you’re aware 
of that is problematic? 

Mr. Walter Pamic: No. I think this was specifically 
written—I believe that it’s along these lines—that it’s on 
the date the application is filed. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Filed. So it’s the wording. 


Mr. Walter Pamic: It doesn’t mention that the date 
has to be Monday to Friday, and it’s a loophole that 
needs closing. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: As opposed to “on the working 
day the application was filed,’ or something to that 
effect. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: Certainly. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Okay. Anything else that you 
want to add? 

Mr. Walter Pamic: No, I’d just thank you very much 
for the opportunity to speak to you. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you for being here. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you for 
your presentation. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: Thank you very much for the time. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): If you would 
like to submit a written submission, it needs to be to the 
Clerk by 5:30 on July 21. 

Mr. Walter Pamic: Wonderful. Thank you. 


HOSPITALITY AND SERVICE TRADES 
UNION LOCAL 261 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): The next pre- 
senter is Hospitality and Service Trades Union Local 
261. If you would provide your name for the official 
record, and your five minutes will begin. 

Ms. Karen Grella: My name is Karen Grella. Good 
afternoon. I am the secretary-treasurer and business 
manager of the Hospitality and Service Trades Union 
Local 261 in Ottawa. Our union 1s affiliated with the 
Unite Here international union, of which I am a vice- 
president. Our union represents over a quarter of a 
million hospitality workers in North America, with about 
a tenth of those members working in Canada. 

We thank you for this opportunity to discuss Bill 148, 
the proposed amendments to the Employment Standards 
Act and the Labour Relations Act. We want to express 
appreciation to C. Michael Mitchell and the Honourable 
John C. Murray for their immense diligence and time to 
identify, with public input, where changes are necessary 
in the act. While we applaud many of the amendments, 
we do find some not to go far enough to strengthen the 
rights of workers. 
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During the Changing Workplaces Review, we put for- 
ward a proposal to appoint grievance settlement officers. 
For decades, the Ministry of Labour offered the assist- 
ance of a GSO to help the parties resolve their differ- 
ences. This was done quite quickly and reduced work- 
place conflict that could or would otherwise fester over 
long wait times for resolution through arbitration. The 
GSO would play a hand in early resolution, thus freeing 
up the system for arbitrators to hear cases in a timely 
fashion and reducing the burden and liabilities. The 
GSOs’ success rate was extremely high. It avoided the 
workplace costs of ongoing problems, as well as the 
straight dollar cost of trying to settle grievances at 
arbitration. 
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We are again asking that the grievance settlement 
officers be reinstated for resolution of termination griev- 
ances. Not only is this a cost-saving effort where all sides 
can and will benefit, but when the stress and anxiety of 
waiting for long periods of time to resolve issues set in 
on the employee and the families, all other services pro- 
vided by the government become taxed, such as medical 
and social services. With an aging demographic, our so- 
cial services and medical systems are already carrying a 
large load. We cannot emphasize enough the importance 
of implementing GSO personnel as a cost-effective and 
viable solution to grievance resolution. 

Under “Enhancing Employment Standards Enforce- 
ment,” the provincial government plans on hiring up to 
175 more employment standards officers. Perhaps a 
percentage of the new hires can be designated as GSO 
officers for a trial term to determine the viability of the 
GSO program. The GSO is not a new concept. For many 
years, the system worked, and worked well, with the 
interim step of meeting with a grievance settlement offi- 
cer prior to going to arbitration. 

Card-based certification: Upon reading the proposed 
changes to certification, we don’t believe that the pro- 
posal goes far enough or is all-inclusive to all employees. 
While there are some good initiatives, such as allowing 
the unions to have access to employee lists, allowing for 
votes to be held off-site and/or electronically, and em- 
powering the LROs, the card-based proposal only applies 
to a specific group of workers, to the exclusion of many 
others. The proposal to amend is clear: “card-based union 
certification for the temporary help agency industry, the 
building services sector and home care and community 
service industry.” 

Card-based unionization in the hospitality sector has 
always been completely overlooked. Precarious work can 
be found in all facets of industry, and all employees need 
to have the same access to unionization. Employees face 
many obstacles when they want to exercise their rights to 
organize. Why does it appear that the proposal will make it 
easier and less fearsome for some and more difficult for 
others? Every day, we stress the importance of treating 
everyone in an equal and non-biased manner. It seems that 
in organizing a union in one’s workplace, this element is 
missing by allowing some sectors to use card-based 
certification and others not. We respectfully state that the 
current proposal must be amended to ensure inclusion of 
all sectors in the use of card-based certification. 

We commend the recommendation of just-cause 
protection and return-to-work rights and procedures. 
Exercising a person’s right should not come with the fear 
of retribution or loss of employment. The critical time 
periods noted in the proposed amendments add a layer of 
protection for the employees. 

We know that Bill 148, as proposed, has already 
passed first reading in the Legislative Assembly and is 
most likely poised to go to the assembly for second and 
third readings in September or October in order to keep 
up with the timeline for implementation of January | of 
next year. We have come before you with the intent of 


assisting in making the proposed changes to the ESA and 
LRA even stronger, and equitable for all workers in 
Ontario. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you 
very much. We will move to the official opposition. MPP 
Yakabuski. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: See? You didn’t have to make 
a choice about which one is asking the questions here 
now. 

Thank you very much for joining us this afternoon, 
Karen. 

Ms. Karen Grella: Thank you. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: One of the big issues you’re 
talking about here today is card-based certification. I 
would assume you were here for Mr. Pamic’s presenta- 
tion just prior to yours. You want to see amendments and 
you want to see a fairer way, as you describe it, for 
people to organize by extending—or expanding, I guess, 
would be the proper word—card-based certification. 
How would you feel about Mr. Pamic’s suggestion that 
card-based certification not be allowed on Saturdays, 
Sundays or statutory holidays, to ensure that if it took 
place in the workplace, the likelihood of a larger percent- 
age of that workforce, which would represent perhaps a 
democratic majority, would actually be on the job at the 
time? 

Ms. Karen Grella: So what he was saying, if I under- 
stand what you’re saying, is that no one should be able to 
sign a card on a Saturday, Sunday or— 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Or a statutory holiday. 

Ms. Karen Grella: Is that what he was suggesting? 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Yes, an amendment that it 
couldn’t happen on those days, and that the day that it is 
filed would have to be—you heard the story of a business 
with 40 employees where three were on-site, two signed 
the card, and it immediately became certified. Would you 
support an amendment like that, that Mr. Pamic is 
proposing on behalf of Merit Ontario? 

Ms. Karen Grella: Most units are not that small. 
They can be hundreds of people. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: But some units are, and in this 
case they were. So what is your position on— 

Ms. Karen Grella: When they make the application, 
it has to be Monday to Friday and not stats? I was a little 
confused with what he was actually looking for, because 
under our sector, you cannot make applications on a stat 
holiday or a Saturday and Sunday. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: The application. But he’s talk- 
ing about the signing of the cards as well. 

Ms. Karen Grella: He was talking about the applica- 
tion. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: No. The cards were signed on 
the given—the application was made the following day. 

Ms. Karen Grella: | understood the application, be- 
cause otherwise—when you sign cards, it’s not supposed 
to be done at work. It is supposed to be done on their free 
time. So if it’s done on a weekend or after work, that’s 
exactly what employers tell us they want us to do. As far 
as I understood from him, it was the application. We sign 
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the cards away from the work environment, and not 
necessarily at work, because your employer is not going 
to let it happen. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: I’m very familiar with the 
story. They were signed at work. They were signed at the 
workplace. 

Ms. Karen Grella: So they got away with it. I can’t 
comment on his situation. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: I can read his amendment, 
where he’s asking for an amendment, if you’d like. If it’s 
in the written— 

Ms. Karen Grella: My concern is not the same con- 
cern he has. I’m just saying we should have— 

Mr. John Yakabuski: I understand. But it’s the 
whole thing about the fairness and the access, for a fair 
determination as to the right of people to organize, and 
how it takes place. 

It says “certification can only occur during regular 
business days, Monday to Friday, when a business has a 
full roster of workers present and working.” That’s what 
he’s asking. 

Ms. Karen Grella: But that’s certification. That’s dif- 
ferent from signing cards. ; 

Mr. John Yakabuski: I suppose we’re splitting hairs 
here, and you’re certainly not interested in answering the 
question, but— 

Interjection. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: You’re not part of this, sir, so 
maybe you want to leave. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Whoever said 
that, could he come to order, please? Thank you. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: If he interferes again, I would 
ask you to have him leave, please, Chair. 

Ms. Karen Grella: I do believe that you’re not under- 
standing what I’m trying to say. What I am saying is this: 
We sign the cards, generally off-site, whenever. I don’t 
believe that should change. Making the application for 
certification should be Monday to Friday, and not on a 
Saturday and Sunday. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Well, that’s fine. I thank you 
for your input into that. I appreciate it. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We’ll move 
on to the third party. MPP Forster. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: You’ve made a couple of recom- 
mendations here around grievance settlement officers, 
which is a great idea. I remember the days when we ac- 
tually had grievance settlement officers. They were very 
helpful in getting grievances resolved, in addition to 
saving both employers and workers and their unions a lot 
of money in arbitration costs, which can go on for days 
sometimes. 

1540 

With respect to card-based certification, you are in 
favour of it applying to— 

Ms. Karen Grella: Everybody. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: —everybody. 

You never spoke to the minimum wage and the two- 
tiered minimum wage. Do you have any comment on 
that? 


Ms. Karen Grella: No. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Really, we’re here to deal with 
these two specific issues? 

Ms. Karen Grella: Does everybody understand what 
a GSO officer is? 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Go ahead and explain it, if you 
like. 

Ms. Karen Grella: In Ontario, we had it for the long- 
est time and then it was under Bill 40, under Mike Harris, 
that it was taken away. At that time, I know of companies 
that put forward presentations to the government saying 
they wanted it back. Since that time, we have not had it. 
It is a very good idea for both parties, not just unions but 
for companies as well, that we try to work out a 
settlement that is best for both parties as opposed to 
having a third party putting in something that neither side 
would like. We stress that a lot. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Similar to a mediator during 
negotiations. 

Ms. Karen Grella: Yes. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Except it’s for the grievance 
settlement process. 

Ms. Karen Grella: Yes. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Okay. You have no other com- 
ments? 

Ms. Karen Grella: No. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you very much for being 
here. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We’ll move to 
the government. MPP Milczyn. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Thank you for coming in and 
giving us a slightly different perspective than what we’ve 
been hearing today. 

I was just wondering, did your union or your local par- 
ticipate in the Changing Workplaces Review? 

Ms. Karen Grella: Yes. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: So you raised these issues 
during the review, I assume? 

Ms. Karen Grella: Yes. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: I know you have some differ- 
ences with what’s in Bill 148, but generally speaking, the 
issues that you were raising during that review and con- 
sultation, do you see them reflected in Bill 148? 

Ms. Karen Grella: I raised both the GSOs and card- 
based certification. I’ve been around long enough to 
know before and after. We find that when you go to a 
vote, there’s so much intimidation and harassment in the 
workplace leading up to the vote. We’ve had 75% of the 
cards signed and the employees have been afflicted with 
all this nasty stuff coming from the employer; they’ll turn 
around and the vote will be 75% against. It’s shocking to 
see but it happens. 

What we say is, the bill just didn’t go far enough on 
certification and the GSOs weren’t addressed at all. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: And you’re saying the GSOs 
were eliminated back in the late 1990s? 

Ms. Karen Grella: Whenever Mike Harris was around. 
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Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: So it’s been almost 20 years 
now. Thank you very much for bringing that to the com- 
mittee’s attention. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you for 
your presentation. If you would like to submit a written 
submission, it needs to be to the Clerk of the Committee 
by 5:30 on Friday, July 21. 


GIBSON’S ON QUEEN 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Our next 
presenter will be Gibson’s on Queen. If you will identify 
yourself for the record and then your five minutes will 
Start. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Hi, everyone. I’m Ron Spirito from 
Gibson’s on Queen. I own the restaurant. I want to say 
thank you very much for the opportunity. 

I just have some prepared notes here I’d like to talk 
about. Really, what I’d like to do is give you some infor- 
mation on my restaurant; talk about how this minimum 
wage increase is going to impact my business and my 
employees; talk about some situations that are very spe- 
cific to the restaurant industry and how these amend- 
ments will affect our restaurant or the restaurant busi- 
ness; and then maybe talk about some solutions that you 
can do or that the government can look at, as opposed to 
just a minimum wage increase. 

I’ve owned and operated Gibson’s on Queen for the 
past 10 years. I employ 22 people, pay my taxes and do- 
nate to charities. My lease is up in 2019 and | am think- 
ing of not renewing, even though I have two five-year 
options. My pre-tax profit is nowhere near the amount 
this wage increase is going to cost, so I have no choice 
but to pass the entire amount on to my customers. Not 
only will it be bad for the people who get the wage in- 
creases, but for everyone else who didn’t get a bump in 
hourly pay, going out just got almost 35% more expen- 
Sive. 

The average pre-tax profit for a restaurant in Ontario 
is 3.4%, and sometimes the credit card fee your restau- 
rant pays is more than the profit on a transaction. Even if 
my pre-tax profit was three times the average, there is 
still nowhere near enough money to pay for the increase. 

In an interview, a reporter once said to me, “You guys 
make lots of money. Surely you can absorb some of the 
cost.” The truth is, I don’t, I can’t—and even if I could, 
why should I have to? Risk is inherent as a small busi- 
ness owner, and I feel responsible for the lives of the 25 
people who work at Gibson’s on Queen. But why should 
I have to give money out of my own pocket because 
somehow it has become more expensive for people to 
live? It’s more expensive for me to live too. And the 
money isn’t there, regardless. 

I have 200 hours in server shifts and 190 hours in 
kitchen shifts that need to be covered each week. The 
minimum wage increase is going to cost over $37,000 for 
servers alone. I only have two kitchen employees making 
under $15 an hour, and they wash dishes. My cooks are 
already saying they want the same differential in their 


pay because it is not fair that they went to school to be- 
come a cook and now make the same as an unskilled 
dishwasher. There will be upward pressure on kitchen 
wages, guaranteed. Even if I pay my cooks half of the in- 
crease so that there is a delta between the dishwasher and 
them, at 190 hours per week the math works out to over 
$21,000 per year. Overall, the total cost increase to me, at 
minimum, is over $67,000 a year. And if the market for 
cooks moves such that the actual minimum wage differ- 
ential is maintained, as opposed to the best-case scenario 
of me only having to pay half, the overall increase in 
labour to me will be roughly $88,000 a year. 

Today, a pint of beer is $7.25, and with service and tax 
it comes to $9.40. On January 1, 2019, which sounds like 
a long way away but isn’t—it’s just 18 months—that 
same pint, with tax and service, will be $12.70. 

When prices increase that dramatically, three things 
happen: People are going to go out less, purchase less 
and, when they do, tip their server less. The minimum 
wage increase will not cover their loss in tips. Also, look 
to servers to significantly reduce the amount of tips they 
claim on their income tax. 

The notion of having to pay someone for cancelling 
their shift within two days of their scheduled shift has 
also not been thought through, specifically for the restau- 
rant industry. I have tour groups that cancel all the time 
at the last minute. It also happens regularly that large res- 
ervations move to another date because something came 
up at their office, or they dramatically reduce their num- 
bers the day before. It is commonplace for large groups 
of people to book for the maximum number of people 
who might attend the lunch or dinner. For example, 
groups of 30, 20, 15 and 25 all book on the same day, 
weeks in advance. We make the schedule, but the cus- 
tomer really doesn’t know the final numbers until the day 
before. So 90 people can easily turn into 60, and now I 
don’t need the other server, through no fault of my own. 
What am I supposed to do? Split the three hours | have to 
pay the server amongst the people who did show up? 
This happens all the time. Let’s say it happens only twice 
per month; that’s over $1,000 that I have to pay out of 
my own pocket because customers cancelled their reser- 
vation for one reason or another, or because not all the 
people who were booked showed up. This should qualify 
as an exception under 21.6(3) of the Labour Relations 
Act, specifically for restaurants. 

The provincial government just conducted a two-year 
study on employment standards in the province, and there 
was no mention of a minimum wage hike beyond the 
yearly increase to keep pace with inflation. Furthermore, 
in March the minister announced the increase, for this 
fall, in the minimum wage to $11.60, with no hint of this 
increase to $15 an hour. There are no gas plants to move 
this election cycle, so the government has politicized the 
minimum wage increase. 

If the government really wants to help people who are 
having a tough time making ends meet in this day and 
age, there are several things they can do: They can give 
them more significant hydro rebates. They can reduce 
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their income taxes. They can give a tax exemption for the 
Ontario portion of the HST, and rent subsidies. Why just 
on the backs of small business? 

Large corporations have an easier time absorbing 
some of the costs and will do so in the short run, until 
small businesses go under because we can’t compete any 
longer. At this point, the large corporations will raise 
their prices too. Then, you will have fewer places to go 
out to, and pay more money to go out to them. There is 
no way— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: That’s it? 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): That’s it. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Okay. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We will hear 
questions from the third party first. MPP Forster. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: You can go ahead and finish your 
presentation. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Thank you very much. I appreciate 
that. 

There’s no way a large corporation is going to accept 
making less money. Like it or not, a CEO has a respon- 
sibility to the shareholders to return value. 

1550 

Finally, the federal government wants to add a 2% tax 
on liquor that is indexed to inflation. Adding that onto the 
minimum wage increase, the vacation pay increase and 
the two days that you have to pay people for the emer- 
gency leave, that’s almost a 37% increase. So everything 
is going to go up 37%: groceries, gas, corner stores, res- 
taurants, everything. 

That’s it. Thank you for your time. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you. You talked a bit 
about how much this is actually going to cost you, so it 
looks like it’s going to be almost in excess of $80,000. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Correct. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: It could be higher than that. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: It could be. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: What are the other pressures that 
you’re actually feeling in your business besides this min- 
imum wage increase? 

Mr. Ron Spirito: For restaurants, labour is the hardest 
part of the business to manage, absolutely. In restaurants 
in particular, it’s a very high labour component to man- 
aging a business. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: How about the increases in hydro 
costs over the last couple of years? What kind of impact 
has that had on your business? 

Mr. Ron Spirito: It has a very negative impact as 
well. Everything costs money. There is not enough profit 
in the business to be able to pay for that. There just isn’t. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Are you eligible for the rebate 
that the government has been— 

Mr. Ron Spirito: I’m a little unique because I’m in a 
hotel, so my costs come from the hotel. Rebates and any- 
thing like that go through the hotel, not through myself. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: | see. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: So that is a little different for me. 


Ms. Cindy Forster: Right, so the hotel will just up 
your costs. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Well, I’ve got a lease— 

Ms. Cindy Forster: A contract? 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Right. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: But the next time around, they’ll 
just up the cost to— 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Coming shortly, sure. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: We heard from a number of 
businesses in Thunder Bay and North Bay about what 
their servers and bartenders actually earn on average in 
terms of tips per hour. Do you have any sense in your— 

Mr. Ron Spirito: I don’t see their tips, but I was a 
server for many years. It’s anywhere between—let’s say 
15% on a bill. That works out to a lot of money. I would 
say that a lot of them today don’t even claim that, so 
there’s probably a lot of money on the table right there 
for the government to get. It’s just the way it is, and it’s 
going to get worse. 

You know the one thing that is going to happen? I 
can’t take the service away from my customers who are 
already coming, but people are not going to come as 
often and they’re not going to spend as much when they 
do. So it’s going to affect them. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Do the servers have to share their 
tips in your establishment? 

Mr. Ron Spirito: No, they earn their own. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: They don’t share with the dish- 
washers or the kitchen people? 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Oh, yes, they do. That’s right. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: What percentage of their tips do 
they actually have to share? 

Mr. Ron Spirito: It’s of their sales. It’s 1% to the bar 
and 1.5% to the kitchen when there’s a dishwasher on. 
Ms. Cindy Forster: Do you have any comments 
about any other parts of Bill 148? 

Mr. Ron Spirito: No, the big one for us would be the 
scheduling one. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Right. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: That one really would have a ter- 
rible impact on us. I think there needs to be an exception 
for that for us specifically. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Your 25 staff, are they all part- 
time or full-time? 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Twenty-three. I’ve got it in the 
notes: There are 15 who are full-time, and the balance are 
part-time but only work there. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Right. And so the 15 who are 
full-time, do they know their schedule every week? 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Again, no, because our business is 
fluid. We’re in a hotel and the reservations go up and 
down. The schedule comes out on Friday, and that’s the 
way it goes. We have to manage to what the demand is in 
the hotel. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: So you wouldn’t be able to ac- 
tually meet that commitment to provide schedules a 
couple of weeks in advance for your employees. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: No, not at all. 
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Ms. Cindy Forster: Not even for your full-time 
people? 

Mr. Ron Spirito: No, because we still have to move 
some of them around from starting first thing in the mor- 
ning to maybe having an over-shift. It just depends on 
how we have to cover the shifts and who’s available. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: We heard from some people 
today who worked in the restaurant industry, as you have, 
for a number of years that in many establishments, al- 
though they have a start to their shift, they never know 
what the end of their shift is. It’s hard for particularly 
part-time people—and full-time people. We heard from 
full-time people as well who sometimes are ending up 
working a 16-hour shift, and part-time people who are 
trying to juggle two and three jobs, but because of shift 
cancellations, they’re not able to pick up another shift 
elsewhere— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
We'll move to the government. MPP Milczyn. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Thanks for the extra opportunity, by 
the way. Thank you. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Thank you. Good afternoon. 
Thanks for coming in and sharing your story. 

Just to follow up on what MPP Forster was talking 
about, she was trying to get a better sense from you about 
the schedules and some of the challenges that the govern- 
ment had heard through the Changing Workplaces Re- 
view that people were raising about where you think 
you’re on one kind of a shift, but then for some reason it 
has to be extended and how do you get your child from 
daycare or how do you go and make your class or what- 
ever that is. So those were sort of the real-life problems 
that they have. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Sure, and the real-life problem I’m 
trying to manage is keep 22 people employed, right? 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: So that’s where this whole 
scheduling thing came out. Is there a way to bridge 
those— 

Mr. Ron Spirito: I’m not sure how. You know, if 
customers eat faster, then they leave faster—or if there 
are large tables of people that come in. But we would 
never have somebody staying that long. I’m not sure how 
somebody can end up working 16 hours, but I guess it 
does happen. That’s not something that— 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: There may be some employers 
that don’t treat their people very well. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: It may be. I’m just saying that’s not 
something we—that may happen, but in our environment, 
and I can only speak to that, that doesn’t happen. Gener- 
ally, somebody’s shift is always at least three hours. The 
lunch shift would be from 11 to 2, maybe 3 p.m. That 
would be the minimum shift. It would never be anything 
less than that. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milcezyn: I wanted to ask you—and we 
got into this with other restaurant owners over the last 
couple of days: What percentage of your sales would be 
electronic transactions versus cash transactions? Why 
I’m asking is because with electronic transactions, you 
should be able to capture how much tip is being paid and 


how it’s coming through, versus the cash ones where, ob- 
viously, the server can put what they need to put in the 
till and keep the balance for themselves. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Well, good question. For us, it 
varies, because we are in a hotel. We’re a little different. 
Lately, we’ve been getting a ton of cash, but I would say 
that 60% of the transactions, or 65%, are electronic. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: So that could be tracked. That 
could be reported. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Sixty per cent of it could be. Sure. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: If there were some changes to 
the way the government required you to report those 
things, then that could be captured in people’s employ- 
ment, and it could be taxed as well. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Sure. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: The other thing I wanted to 
ask you was on the other aspects of Bill 148. I appreciate 
that your main concern is the minimum wage, but do you 
have concerns about some of the other aspects of what’s 
in there? I heard scheduling—you made a suggestion 
about some kind of exemption for— 

Mr. Ron Spirito: The cancelling a shift within 48 
hours. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: —the cancellation of tour 
buses— 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Do you understand that one, how 
that happens? 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: No, I understand. I’m just try- 
ing to think how that could be written. Something could 
be written that would capture that that doesn’t become so 
broad to make the whole measure meaningless— 

Mr. Ron Spirito: —or taken advantage of. Sure. I 
understand. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milcezyn: | mean, if you’re counting on 
a whole tour bus, and they don’t show up on time be- 
cause there was a storm in upstate New York, fair 
enough. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: But it also happens to people— 
they’ll call a restaurant, and they’ll book for 30 people. 
Somebody is in charge of making the lunch reservation 
for them, and they’ll make it for 30 people. Then some- 
one else calls and makes it for 20. Then someone else 
calls and makes it for 15, but then actually, the day of, 
they’re like, “Oh, look at that.” So I schedule one server 
for every 25 people. If I have more than 25 people 
cancel—uit happens all the time; you ask any restaurateur. 
It’s very frustrating. What am I supposed to do with that 
server? That’s not fair to me either, right? What am | 
going to do? Pay over a thousand—and everything costs 
money. So I have to somehow take that $1,000, if it 
happens twice a month, and somehow put that into the 
cost to the customer. Why should I pay that? 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Fair enough. My question was 
though on some of the other aspects of Bill 148. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: I don’t really see— 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: The paid leave, vacation 
time— 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Well, the paid leave, that’s in there. 
Really, I figured out it’s going to cost, for me personally, 
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around 0.65% of my payroll to give people the two days 
off. I already give all my full-time employees three 
weeks’ vacation, so that doesn’t matter to me. I’m happy 
to do it; it’s just that it’s all cost. That’s all. I’m not 
sitting here begrudging that people—that I don’t want 
people to make money; I’m begrudging that I have to 
charge more for it, and I’m afraid like heck that people 
aren’t going to go out as much. That’s what I’m afraid of. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Thank you very much for 

coming in. 
1600 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We’ll move to 
the official opposition. MPP Yakabuski. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Thank you, Ron, for joining us 
today, and congratulations. You’re already way above the 
curve. You’ve been in business for 10 years. A lot of 
people don’t understand it, but the restaurant business, in 
my understanding, has the highest failure rate of any 
sector in our economy. So for those out there who think it 
is the ticket to making scads of money, the evidence is 
quite to the contrary. There’s a very, very high rate of 
failure, and it’s a competitive marketplace. You can just 
walk out of this hotel and see how many options and 
choices you have to go and enjoy a meal at an establish- 
ment. So congratulations for being successful over 10 
years. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Thank you. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: You’ve raised some very good 
points, backed up with data. We’ve received some of 
those at previous hearings in Thunder Bay and North 
Bay, as well. 

I have to ask you: You’re a business person. Would 
you make a massive change in something in your busi- 
ness without first doing an analysis to see if it was a good 
idea or a bad idea, whether it could work or could not 
work? 

As we know, in February the Premier was on record as 
saying that she does not want the minimum wage issue to 
be politicized. A few years back, they took the politics 
out of it and tied it to the consumer price index. With no 
warning—because at no time did the Changing 
Workplaces Review ever consider the minimum wage 
issue, because the Premier had already spoken on that; 
that they were going to continue to tie it to the consumer 
price index—in fact, the Minister of Labour announced 
an increase, earlier this year, that would take effect in 
October, which is, under the legislation, what they do; 
they announce an increase in May that would take place 
in October. 

Why do you think they proceeded with that, after no 
economic impact analysis whatsoever, and brought it in 
with this bill? 

Mr. Ron Spirito: | just think it’s pure politics. The 
election is coming up, and it’s a huge group of people 
that they think they can—I was saying it politely, but 
there are no gas plants to move this election cycle. That’s 
the only thing I can think of—how this became an issue 
all of a sudden. 


Again, I don’t think anybody is against raising the 
minimum wage. The worst thing that’s happening here is 
the rate of change. I don’t know how to manage it, as a 
small business. I am honestly terrified. 

Large corporations are going to have an easier time 
being able to stomach this thing in the short run, but in 
the long run they’re going to raise their prices too. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: I don’t know your business. Is 
it on Queen Street here in Ottawa? 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Yes, sir. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: I don’t know your clientele. Is 
there a segment of fixed-income seniors who would be 
your clientele? Or is it more working-class, downtown— 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Seniors would be 10%, and the rest 
is working-class. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: So it’s not the biggest portion. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Right. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: One of the letters that I’ve 
received a number of is from seniors—because you’re 
talking about the upward pressure on pricing in your es- 
tablishment. If you were making a 40% margin, you 
could absorb it. But when you’re not, when you’re 
making a very tight margin, you have two choices: Raise 
the prices or close the doors. And the only one you’ve 
got, if this goes through, is that you’re going to have to 
raise the prices. But you are concerned very much with 
how that’s going to impact the willingness—because 
there’s a tipping point for everybody. Just for the sake of 
argument, if you sell a club sandwich today for $14, and 
that club sandwich becomes an $18 club sandwich, some 
people may be brown bagging it for lunch as opposed to 
going into your restaurant. 

Are those the kinds of things that are concerning you 
the most? 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Sure. If somebody spends $15, and 
they go out three times a week, with the minimum wage 
increase, and you had to put the whole thing out—let’s 
say it’s now 20 bucks—it’s going to cost that person 
$500 more a year to go out the same amount of times. 
They’re not going to do it. Or they’re not going to tip 
their server as much. Charity starts at home. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: You’ve talked about the in- 
creases in so many different things: hydro rates; we’ve 
talked about licensing fees, all of the little things that the 
government has raised the cost on over the last few years. 
And they have impacted low-income people; there’s no 
question. They impact everybody, but when you have 
less disposable income, they impact you more. Do you 
think— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
Time is up. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: —they are using small busi- 
ness as their— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you for 
your presentation. 

Mr. Ron Spirito: Thank you, everybody. | appreciate it. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): If you have 
any further written submissions, they need to be to the 
Clerk by 5:30 on Friday, July 21. 
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I call on our next presenter: Carleton University Aca- 
demic Staff Association. Carleton University Academic 
Staff Association? 

Okay, we’re going to go ahead with the next presenter: 
Mario Seccareccia. We’re going to have a five-minute 
recess to see if they’re out in the hall. 

The committee recessed from 1606 to 1612. 


UNIFOR-ONTARIO WORKERS 
WITH DISABILITIES COMMITTEE 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Could the 
session come to order, please? The Unifor-Ontario 
Workers with disAbilities Committee is here. We’d ask 
them to come forward to present at this time. 

Interjection. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We will come 
back to them if they arrive. 

The first questions will come from the government. 
Would you please identify yourself for the record, and 
then your five minutes will begin. 

Mr. Derek MacLeod: Absolutely, yes. My name is 
Derek MacLeod and I am a Bell Canada office worker 
here in Ottawa supporting primarily small businesses 
across the province. In addition to that, | am the president 
of Unifor Local 6004, also based here in Ottawa. I am the 
chair of Unifor’s Ontario Workers with disAbilities 
Committee. I myself do have several disabilities—visible 
ones as well. 

I just want to thank the committee for allowing me the 
time to speak today. I also want to applaud the govern- 
ment for taking a leadership role and making some neces- 
sary changes to Ontario’s Labour Relations Act. 

What I wanted to present was to try to say that, first of 
all, the workers with disabilities in Unifor certainly ap- 
plaud what the government is doing and the changes that 
are being proposed, but I want to try to provide a per- 
spective through a disability lens to that and ask for some 
enhancements to certain components. 

I’m going to be talking today from a disability per- 
spective, particularly being able to join a union and the 
importance of that, and a small part on wages as well. 

When I’m talking joining a union, I’m talking about 
three broad areas: the first step, which 1s the card certifi- 
cation and the process of becoming unionized; the other 
part is successor rights, or what’s often called contract 
flipping. I know in both areas there was some mention of 
that and sectors that would be eligible for that. 

The third one, which was not in the act, was the broad- 
based bargaining, or sector-specific bargaining. An ex- 
ample of that would be in Quebec, for example, with 
security guards. Regardless of the employer or place of 
work, they all have the same working conditions and 
same collective agreement. 

The reason that I’m here and talking about it from the 
disability perspective is to relay that there are particular 
vulnerabilities for employees with disabilities, whether 
they be visible or invisible, cognitive or otherwise, and in 
particular to illustrate how widespread that is. From the 


Canadian Human Rights Commission’s annual report last 
year, almost 60% of the discrimination claims were based 
on disability. Within those, 40% of that 60% was related 
to mental health. So there is a large issue currently pres- 
ent with that, and it’s really about, how does being part of 
a union and being able to unionize have an impact on 
that? 

I can speak from my experience in my roles in my 
union and in my local. I can say without a doubt the 
impact it’s had on being able to help employees that have 
in many cases been labelled as “problem people” because 
of either performance, behaviour or attendance. 
Something we see quite often are biases or preconceived 
notions, labels, or sometimes just a lack of knowledge 
that’s being attributed to workers with disabilities. 

Being part of a union, we’ve seen unequivocally that 
we have been able to have employees that otherwise 
would have been unemployed remain employed, and in 
many cases with minor changes to their working condi- 
tions or their work site. In a number of those situations, 
they were even better-performing individuals than their 
counterparts without disabilities. So it’s very important 
that we recognize the important role and the advocacy 
role, primarily, that unions have played in making sure 
that employees with disabilities remain part of the work- 
force and don’t get excluded. 

So I’d ask that we expand the successor rights from 
the three that are currently there to all sectors, have 
broader-based bargaining and include card certification 
for all workers. 

On wages, two things—I experienced this myself, for 
medications, the difference that having a sustainable, reli- 
able income can make to being able to purchase medica- 
tions that can make the difference between life or death, 
or being a functioning or non-functioning person. Also 
on that point, very quickly, is just to keep in mind that 
there is a potential that an increase to the minimum wage 
could have a negative side effect on injured workers on 
WSIB when it comes to deeming. 

In closing, I want to thank you for your time, and | 
look forward to hearing your recommendations and ques- 
tions. I hope that when you are doing your analysis, you 
look at it through what positive impacts these changes 
could have for employees and workers with disabilities. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
The government will open this round. MPP Fraser. 

Mr. John Fraser: Thank you very much for your 
presentation and coming here today, specifically coming 
with the perspective that you brought. 

I have a couple of questions for you, but you did speak 
about medications. I’m sure you are aware that the goy- 
ernment is moving forward with free prescription drugs 
for those 24 and under, which is going to be great for 
families. It’s not the solution to our pharmacare problem, 
but it’s the step to get there, and it should have some im- 
pact on benefit policies as well, which I think will help to 
defray some costs for business as well as have some 
value for workers. 
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I was interested in your last comment—I just don’t 
want to run out of time—with regard to the minimum 
wage and WSIB. Can you expand on that so I can under- 
stand that? 

Mr. Derek MacLeod: Exactly. Injured workers on 
WSIB—1t’s called “deeming.” So if a worker is injured 
and they are deemed to be able to work, then their bene- 
fits that they would receive would be reduced. Just as an 
example, if someone is a machinist, let’s say, making $25 
an hour, they would be receiving 85% of their salary on 
WSIB. 

1620 

If they’ve been deemed able to work—they could be 
deemed to work as a parking lot attendant, as an ex- 
ample, at the minimum wage, so at $11.40. Even if 
they’re unable to work or find work, their benefit will 
potentially be reduced by the amount that they would 
have made had they been working. 

With a change to $14 and then $15, there’s a poten- 
tial—and it’s just to keep in the back of the mind; there’s 
another act that deals specifically with that—that it could 
have a side impact or an unintended impact. 

Mr. John Fraser: Yes, it’s sort of a side or un- 
intended impact. It does have, if they take a look at 
deeming as a practice, that comparing—in other words, 
what they’re going to say is, “You could be earning this, 
but you could probably be doing a job where you’d be 
earning X minimum wage,” or, “You’re not a machinist, 
but you could get employment as X,” which may actually 
be more than minimum wage, right? Would that be 
correct as part of deeming, or does deeming always refer 
directly to minimum wage? 

Mr. Derek MacLeod: It doesn’t always refer to min- 
imum wage, but often. In the majority of the situations, it 
refers to a minimum wage. 

Mr. John Fraser: Okay. Well, that’s great. Thank 
you very much for pointing that out, and for your explan- 
ation, and for your presentation today. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We'll now 
move to the official opposition. MPP Yakabuski. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Thank you, Derek, for joining 
us today. I think it’s always important that we have the 
opportunity to get the perspective from a different lens. I 
mean, there’s no specific issue here that is directed dir- 
ectly at those with disabilities, but I think asking us to 
look at the changes through the lens of someone who is 
dealing with disabilities is one that I think behooves us 
all to take a closer look at. 

I want to thank you for your presentation. This is 
something new that has been presented to us. I haven’t 
heard it at any of the other committee meetings. 

All presentations that are made at the committee form 
part of the final report, and when the committee tables its 
report for the Legislature, they’re all taken into consider- 
ation. So I thank you for joining us today and bringing 
that perspective to this table. 

Mr. Derek MacLeod: Thank you. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We’ll move to 
the third party. MPP Forster. 


Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you, Derek, for being here 
today. Thank you for raising the disability lens, which is 
often forgotten when we look at all kinds of legislation. 

I’m a nurse, actually, by trade, and represented nurses 
for many years. Particularly people with mental health 
illnesses often don’t get the assistance that they need in 
workplaces, nor does the employer intervene in a timely 
way, until there is bullying and harassment that may 
happen and that leads to performance issues and can then 
lead to discipline and can lead to terminations when, in 
fact, if we had dealt with it at the very beginning, perhaps 
we could have assisted that person. 

I think your message here today with respect to card 
certification is that the likelihood of having benefits is 
more likely if you’re unionized, if you’re in a union, than 
if you’re not in a union, and the fact that you’ll probably 
have a drug plan or health benefits to go along with that 
to actually assist people with disabilities. Is that kind 
of— 

Mr. Derek MacLeod: Yes. Yes, that’s one. It’s even 
more than that. It’s really the advocacy in a lot of cases, 
and I mentioned that it’s sort of intervening at an earlier 
stage or at a point before the employee is out of work or 
has lost their job. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Right, yes. And then you raised 
the issue of deeming, which has been raised a couple of 
times here. There is a need, | think, to have a look at that. 
I mean, certainly I’ve heard from injured workers on the 
issue since Bill 148 has been introduced. Hopefully the 
government will turn their minds to that piece as well so 
that our injured workers are not getting fewer benefits in 
this process. We’re actually trying to lift people up; we’ ll 
be lowering the bar for them. 

The last issue that you talked about was the broad- 
base, sector-specific bargaining. Can you expand a little 
bit on that for us? 

Mr. Derek MacLeod: Yes. Again, I think the best 
example is in the province of Quebec, so basically any- 
one who is in the security guard industry automatically, 
regardless of the employer—it doesn’t matter who 
they’re working for; they can work for a number of dif- 
ferent companies—is unionized. So everyone in that par- 
ticular sector in the province has the same benefits, work- 
ing conditions, vacations, pay. And when there’s bargain- 
ing, it’s done on a sector-specific basis. There are certain- 
ly lots of sectors that could benefit from that. Security 
guards are one example, as is the armoured car industry. 
Retail is another one that could certainly benefit from 
that as well. 

The best way to put it is, to have a level playing field 
where everyone is working under the same type of condi- 
tions. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: To actually go out and do a cam- 
paign with that group, would you have to sign cards or 
have a certification vote—an application for a majority of 
all of them? Or would you have to do it employer by 
employer? 

Mr. Derek MacLeod: No. The experience in Quebec 
was a little bit different. It was a decision that was made 
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that people who are working in that particular industry— 
because of the nature of the work and the type of work, it 
made sense that they had the representation. There are 
some who would be unionized with different unions, pot- 
entially, and then they’d be looking at cross-bargaining 
units and who was the— 

Ms. Cindy Forster: So not unlike how all firefighters 
belong to a union and all police officers belong to a 
union? But it could be different unions representing and 
then doing sectoral bargaining for that group. 

Mr. Derek MacLeod: That’s correct. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Is there anything else that you 
want to add? 

Mr. Derek MacLeod: No. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you for 
your presentation. If you have a written submission, it 
needs to be in to the Clerk before 5:30 on Friday, July 21. 

Mr. Derek MacLeod: Thank you. 

Interjection. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Oh, I’m sorry. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: A point of order, Madam Chair: I 
have received a request from Lee Paquette, who is here 
today. His group is Justice for Janitors. If we have an 
open slot or if we are prepared to stay a few minutes after 
to hear from him—he did request to be heard here, and of 
course he didn’t get on the slate. 

Interjection. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Excuse me. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: It’s my point of order. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): The request, if 
you are requesting that, would have to be unanimous 
consent, or you would have to make a motion and it 
would have to be carried by the committee. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: I would ask the Clerk: Do we 
have an available slot? Do we have somebody who hasn’t 
shown today at this point? 

Interjection. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Our 4:30 pre- 
senter is here and ready to present. I have not asked for 
the 5:10. 

Is Dawn Moore here? That presenter is not here, but 
the time has gone by. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Well, | would request that the 
committee consider hearing from Lee Paquette. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): As I said, you 
either have to move by unanimous consent or you need to 
make a motion. Keep in mind that that may not be the 
only group that is here wishing to present. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: That’s the only group that has 
requested it of me, so | would make that motion. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Are you 
seeking unanimous consent? 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Well, first you told me I needed 
to put a motion forward, and then you said— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): No, I said 
either unanimous consent or a motion. So you’re going to 
go with the motion? 

Interjection. 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Okay. The 
Clerk will write that motion out. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Do I have to seek unanimous 
consent? 

Interjections. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): While the 
Clerk is writing out the motion, we will move to our next 
presenter, and then we will vote on the motion. 


DR. MARIO SECCARECCIA 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Could Mario 
Seccareccia— 

Dr. Mario Seccareccia: Seccareccia. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Seccareccia. 

Dr. Mario Seccareccia: Thank you. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Please give 
your name for the official record, and then your five 
minutes will start. 

Dr. Mario Seccareccia: Okay. First of all, I’m very 
honoured to be here. My name is Mario Seccareccia. I’m 
a professor at the University of Ottawa. I don’t represent 
anyone. 
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I have done quite a bit of research over the years. I’ve 
been teaching at the University of Ottawa since 1978, so 
this makes it 39 years that I’ve been dealing with issues 
of all kinds. I did do some research that goes way back to 
the late 1980s, early 1990s, at a time when there was a lot 
of debate of a similar nature. At the time, it was Bob Rae 
who was pushing for an increase in the minimum wage— 
some of you might remember if you’re old enough—to 
$7.25 an hour, I think it was. 

I’m just saying that I have been doing a lot of work in 
that area. What I want to do is simply present some infor- 
mation on the research both that I have done and that has 
also been confirmed by many other sources out there, as I 
will indicate in a minute. 

I have a number of documents that I have brought with 
me that I could make available, but some of them are in 
French. In fact, the actual paper that I wrote and that was 
published in one journal in Canada is in French. But as I 
said, I could certainly make them available. There are 
other studies that have been done. There’s one I also have 
available which is in French that was done just last fall 
by a group in Montreal. There has been, really, a lot of 
stuff. In fact, some of that—I put in one article here that 
is available where they did a study of something like 64 
studies in the US alone on the impact of minimum wages, 
whether it be on employment, inflation etc. What they 
did is a kind of meta-study of all that to figure out what 
the effects will be. 

Very quickly, what I found at the time was that the im- 
pact of minimum wages—and we did it both at the more 
aggregate level, using data from the various provinces in 
Canada as a whole, literally, and then we also looked at 
them at the Ontario level at the time. In fact, I had a 
master’s student who worked on it at the Ontario level. 
We actually pointed to various sectors there at the time 
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which we thought had the highest incidence of minimum 
wages in order to work out what the impact would be. 

Now, what was the evidence? 

First, we found the evidence on employment was in- 
significant, meaning that every time there was an in- 
crease in the minimum wage, employment did not really 
show any significant changes at both the aggregate and 
even the industry level. 

Secondly, however, every time there was a change in 
the minimum wage, it triggered an important productivity 
effect. There was an increase in productivity each time. 
That was generally the case. 

This is what I was finding at the time, looking at data 
from 1961 all the way to 1988, in those days. But what 
we found subsequently—and as | said, I have this one 
looking at 64 studies in the United States, in this case 
literally. What you find generally is the same thing. So 
what you had is no significant negative effects. 

There are sectors that were affected, but not that 
much. More importantly, in the aggregate, as I said, there 
was very little effect here. 

We could discuss the reasons. I’m going to try to 
explain here. But what it did show at the same time was 
that it had a significant boost on productivity in those 
sectors where you had that impact, because obviously 
they had to reorganize activities in order to be able to be 
profitable, so to speak, to maintain their profitability. 
That was the general rule. 

What about the other effects, such as on inflation? 
Well, there was a study done here, for instance—this is 
the one in Montreal that I was talking about; it was a 
major study—where they looked at it for five provinces 
in Canada, looking at the impact it had on inflation. It’s 
true that it depends on the sector again. What they were 
finding was that there were sectors where they had very 
significant increases, something like 2% or more. For 
other sectors, it was nil, literally, again. 

Now, 2% or more—you have to be careful here. It was 
a once-and-for-all jump in the prices when you had the 
introduction of minimum wages each time, not a sus- 
tained increase over time. We’re at 1.5% right now, for 
instance, in the case of Canada, but this is for the provin- 
cial price levels. What you find is that, yes, it will lead to 
an initial jump, but then it will not have much other 
effect. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
Your time is up. We will go to the official opposition. 
MPP Yakabuski. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Thank you, Mario, for joining 
us today. I don’t have those studies in front of me, but we 
have also heard of studies with differing conclusions. 
That’s the wonderful thing about studies. It depends 
who’s paying for the study and it depends what they’d 
like to see as a conclusion. I always say, there’s only ever 
been one objective person who walked the face of the 
earth. They hung him on a cross. The rest of us, we all 
have an agenda. Whenever somebody does a study—I 
mean, the Seattle study comes out with a completely dif- 
ferent conclusion. 


I would also wonder, in any of those studies that 
youre citing going back to the 1960s and 1970s, in any 
of them, was the increase in the minimum wage of the 
magnitude and in the time frame that we’re talking about 
today? Have you got comparatives that are similar? Cali- 
fornia is talking about a $15 minimum wage, but spacing 
it out over five years. Other states are doing it, depending 
upon the location and the economy of a certain geograph- 
ical location, that kind of thing. Have you got something 
that’s similar when you’re talking about the scope and 
the time frame? 

Dr. Mario Seccareccia: Actually, that’s a very good 
question. Obviously, the increase that is being proposed 
right now is much higher than many of the others in the 
past. So in that regard, absolutely, you’re correct here 
that this is not of the same magnitude. Most of those 
changes, even at the time, let’s say, of Bob Rae’s in- 
crease in the minimum wage, were not as much. I com- 
pletely agree with you. 

I would argue that many of these studies would be, in 
this case, not insensitive to the increase. Obviously, if 
we’re going to have a 1,000% increase in the minimum 
wage, it’s going to be very different than if we have 
whatever, 10% or 20% or 30%, God knows. So in that 
regard, I absolutely agree with you. 

But then the question is, to what extent would these 
parameters that we’ve estimated statistically—would 
they in fact still persist when we have a much more sig- 
nificant—the answer to that, all I could say is that I did 
not test the sensitivity of that at all. We didn’t do that 
kind of exercise. 

But there was an attempt done with that Montreal 
study that I was talking about in terms of what they 
called the “non-linear” effects of it, meaning that if you 
have a big jump or a smaller jump, would it actually 
modify the results? Their conclusion was that it did not at 
that time, with the work they had done with those prov- 
inces, for instance. 

Yes, you’re absolutely correct, and I am in no way try- 
ing to pretend otherwise. But really, at the level which 
we were referring to in those days, obviously it was not 
in the order of over 30%. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: I thought that might be the 
case, Mario, and I appreciate your candidness in an- 
swering the question. 

What we do have today, and over the last few days 
and since this bill has been introduced, is a steady stream 
of small businesses not doing a study, but looking at their 
own business, carefully analyzing their own profit and 
loss statements, carefully analyzing their expenses versus 
their incomes, looking at their customer base, and clearly 
stating the negative effect. Yes, massively concentrated 
in the short term; we do understand that. 

But if you’re in a small restaurant business, you don’t 
have a long term. If things go sour for a few months, 
you’re out of business. It’s got the highest failure rate of 
any sector out there. You don’t have the luxury of being 
a government and saying, “Okay, we’ve got to weather 
this storm so we’ll run a deficit for a couple of years,” or 
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whatever. If you’re in a small business in that kind of a 
sector, running a deficit for a couple of years is out of the 
question. You'll be out of business and the people who 
work for you will be out of a job, at least until they can 
find other work. 

Those are real concerns that have been levelled at us 
as members of this committee, not based on a study of 
what may or may not—these are stories of “I know my 
business, and this is what it will do to me, because I’m 
only working at a 2% bottom line” or whatever it is, “and 
there’s no room for me to absorb it.” 

1640 

What would be your reaction to those concerns that 
are being brought forward by small business? 

Dr. Mario Seccareccia: Very legitimate concerns, 
absolutely— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
We’re going to move to the third party. MPP Forster. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: If you want to answer that, and if 
you have anything else from your presentation that you 
want to add, go ahead. 

Dr. Mario Seccareccia: I want to say one very simple 
thing here, which is that they’re very legitimate issues, 
needless to say. I would sympathize with those who are 
dealing with that. They are struggling with higher costs. 

But we deal with higher costs for all sorts of stuff out 
there. Just take the example of the import sector, with the 
exchange rate—what happened over the last two years. 
They’ ve suffered big cost increases, in this case, because 
of import—that is obvious. Again, I sympathize with 
that. But I’m looking at it purely in terms of what’s going 
on in the economy overall. Obviously, some entrepre- 
neurs, small firms will be affected more than others. 

It’s interesting; in the Montreal-based study that I was 
referring to, they also looked at that, by the way. They 
studied what happened with changes in minimum wages 
in Quebec. They looked at whether it would trigger big 
changes—bankruptcies, especially—for small and 
medium-sized firms. The conclusion was that there was 
not much effect there whatsoever. 

I’m not trying to deny that it may impact—again, 
there’s no way I would. I don’t have blinders on here. 
But what I’m saying is that one has to trade that off with 
other concerns; for instance, whether living on $11 or 
whatever is actually a good thing versus maintaining the 
profitability of someone who is essentially living off that 
$11-an-hour person. We have to consider the equity 
aspects of this. There, | think we could get into a differ- 
ent ballpark. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Do you have other things that 
you wanted to share with us? 

Dr. Mario Seccareccia: I’ve said my piece in terms 
of the basics of it. There are a number of issues around 
that that I could certainly get into the meat of. 

But I wish to emphasize, the key aspects of this are 
one is the equity aspect, which clearly is that if you’re 
able to raise the minimum wage, it does have a bit of a 
knock-on effect on those wages just above the minimum, 
but it doesn’t tend to have a big effect within the wage 


ladder out there. What it actually does is it narrows the 
wage structure in such a way that it makes it more equit- 
able in terms of income, you would argue. It reduces 
those gaps. While doing that, it does have, as I said, very 
little negative employment effects and, more importantly, 
has strong productivity effects—which is what we would 
like to see our economy based on, rather than on cheap 
labour, so to speak, and with low-productivity sectors. So 
in that regard, I would justify that for both equity and 
also for purely economic reasons. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Do you have any suggestions on 
what a government can do to assist small and medium- 
sized businesses that are on the edge because of their low 
profit margins in certain sectors—anything that the gov- 
ernment could offer them? 

Dr. Mario Seccareccia: If a firm cannot justify a 
living-wage kind of situation, I don’t see why we should 
subsidize it in any other way as well. The cheap labour is 
the subsidy there, to me. 

However, there are impacts. For instance, in that study 
in Quebec that I was referring to, they looked at it by age 
groups, and they found that those young people between 
15 and 24 were more negatively affected. So here’s a 
case where | think maybe something can be done that 
targets that group, but without necessarily stopping an 
increase in the minimum wage, just because maybe it’s 
going to affect some young people working at 
McDonald’s or that kind of thing. I think there should be 
some way we can deal with that in other forms without, 
in this case, preventing that increase. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Have you reviewed any of the 
recent studies that have been thrown around here in the 
last couple of days? The most recent one was, I guess, a 
second one on Seattle, Washington. Have you had a look 
at that? 

Dr. Mario Seccareccia: No, I have not. Some of them 
I have not, but as I said, I’m familiar with a lot of the 
stuff that goes back a few years, unfortunately, not very 
recent. But I could tell you that most of that—and as I 
said, I literally brought one paper along, because there 
are a number of studies done. Really, there’s been a lot of 
work, indeed a lot of ink, almost wasted on this question 
because there is so much on that. 

The overall effect here is that it’s not— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you 
very much. We will move now to the government. MPP 
Milezyn. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Thank you for coming out this 
afternoon and sharing some really interesting information 
with us. 

I’m very happy that MPP Yakabuski raised the issue 
of apples-to-oranges comparisons, because we’ve had a 
few people today talk about California and how Califor- 
nia is introducing its $15-per-hour minimum wage over a 
much longer period of time. But of course, in California, 
they’re starting at $9 an hour. Obviously, to get from $9 
to $15 is almost twice as far in terms of movement as 
what we’re proposing in Ontario. In terms of the MPPs’ 
questioning of you as to the relationship of the research 
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you did to the magnitude of the increase, the California 
one would be of almost another magnitude of what we’re 
doing in Ontario. 

In your research, one of the issues I was wondering 
about was whether you looked at what impact the in- 
crease in disposable income has on the overall economy. 

Dr. Mario Seccareccia: This is very important, be- 
cause you wonder: Why is it that if you have an increase 
in labour costs to the firm, it does not have a significant 
impact on employment, while having a significant impact 
on productivity? Obviously, if there’s an increase in pro- 
ductivity, that means for a given demand out there for 
their products, they would, needless to say, face lower 
employment, you would think. You shed labour as a 
result of the higher productivity, the reorganization of 
production and so on. 

The answer to that, of course, is the fact that there is 
an important demand side effect that some studies looked 
at: When you have income accruing to such a group at 
that low-income level, most of what they get in the form 
of disposable income will be spent. How much of that 
would be spent on local products or how much will be on 
imports and everything else obviously is a matter of— 
you could disaggregate that. 

But what we were finding, in a sense, the justification 
for explaining what—I mean, look at it in terms of what 
we were saying earlier about higher wages: no employ- 
ment effect, but a higher productivity effect. The only 
way that could happen, of course, is there is also an 
increase in demand at the same time that is compensating 
for this. And you will see that effect arising. If you give 
that increase to some very wealthy individuals, it’s not 
going to lead to much spending at all, but if you give it to 
someone very low on the bottom of the wage scale, it 
will lead to a very significant spread effect in terms of 
demand in the economy. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milcezyn: In sort of the historic analysis 
that you did of a number of wage increases in Ontario, 
did you track that particular aspect? 

Dr. Mario Seccareccia: We only did it for the aggre- 
gate, not for the industry level. It’s like at the breweries’ 
level: Will they be affected? Am I going to drink more 
beer— 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: I’m not concerned so much 
about whether they sold more pints of beer, but did the 
overall GDP of the province go down, stagnate or 
increase? 

Dr. Mario Seccareccia: What we did is we controlled 
for many other things going on in the economy. There are 
levels of investment and all other kinds of other things 
going on that impact unemployment. What we did is we 
threw in the effect of the minimum wage on that overall 
packet. 

What we were finding there was that that effect in the 
total did not impact on overall employment, not only in 
the economy as a whole, but also for those sectors that 
we thought would be the most affected by it, which is 
interesting. Take the example of, in those days, the 
clothing sector, which was a significant sector before 


NAFTA and all that, and also the restaurants and so on. 
What we were finding was that there wasn’t much effect 
whatsoever. 

Now, does it mean that if you give a higher income to 
these people, they’re all going to go spend it at 
McDonald’s? Maybe not exactly, but there is that com- 
pensating effect going on there. 
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Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: I have one more question for 
you, and I don’t know if you’ve gotten around to 
researching this. The issue of automation has been raised 
as being a result of an increase in minimum wage. Do 
you have any research to show whether there is a linkage 
between increasing wages and automation directly, as 
opposed to in an advanced economy where there is more 
investment in equipment and new technology? 

Dr. Mario Seccareccia: No, we didn’t see how it im- 
pacted on— 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you, 
your time is up. Thank you, Mr. Seccareccia, for your 
presentation. If you would like to give us a written sub- 
mission, you get it to the Clerk by 5:30 on Friday, July 
21. Thank you. 

Committee, at this time the final presenter is here, so 
we will go forward with the final presentation on our 
schedule, and then we’|l deal with the motion. 


OTTAWA WEST COMMUNITY SUPPORT 


The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): | call upon 
Ottawa West Community Support. Good afternoon. If 
you could please give your name for the record, and then 
your five-minute presentation will begin. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: Great, thank you very much. 
My name is Jennifer Lalonde and I’m the executive 
director of Ottawa West Community Support. We are a 
not-for-profit agency in the western half of Ottawa. We 
provide services for 4,000 seniors and adults with 
disabilities, and we employ 176 staff. Our services allow 
adults and seniors with disabilities the ability to remain 
living independently in their homes. 

I would really like to thank you for the opportunity to 
participate and present here today. I would also like to 
thank the government for its support for improving the 
working conditions of our employees. 

The home and community care sector, which I am part 
of, supports the principles of the legislation, but we will 
be proposing some changes through our provincial asso- 
ciation, which is the Ontario Community Support Associ- 
ation. Due to the structure of the home and community 
care sector, this legislation 1s going to increase our costs 
for service and is going to reduce the level of service that 
we’re able to provide for clients and caregivers in our 
community. 

The home and community care sector is already 
challenged by extremely limited base funding, and 
changes to the legislation can really only have a positive 
impact on workers and clients if the government provides 
the funding for the not-for-profit organizations that we 
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need to adjust. We’re not in a position to be able to 
absorb this cost on our own. 

For my organization, for example, our operating costs 
are going to go up by as much as 20%, and services are 
going to decrease for as many as 800 seniors and adults 
with disabilities in our community. Changes need to be 
made to address some of the concerns and the cost 
increases. If not, patients are going to experience a de- 
crease in the level of care that they receive, and vulner- 
able members of our society are going to be placed at 
higher risk. 

If we look at a couple of examples—the changes that 
are being proposed to the scheduling: Workers that we 
regularly work with are called in to work with less than 
four days’ notice, due to the fundamental nature of the 
health care work and our inability to control factors such 
as hospital discharges. Short notice services, like drives 
to follow-up medical appointments or service for person- 
al care following hospital discharge, might not be able to 
be filled, which is going to leave vulnerable clients at 
increased risk, more isolated and without critical follow- 
up care. 

The province’s current home care funding model 
distributes on a per-visit basis, and the new scheduling 
provisions are going to result in unfunded costs related to 
cancelled shifts and shifts shorter than three hours— 
factors which are completely outside of our control. We 
work with a vulnerable clientele, and it’s not uncommon 
to have shifts cancelled due to hospital admissions. Costs 
of paying employees cannot be passed on to the clients, 
and it’s going to need to come from our scarce health 
care dollars. 

Almost two thirds of my workforce have worked less 
than three hours a day at some point in the last month. 
The proposed changes almost certainly are going to result 
in service gaps, and it’s also going to lead to a decrease 
in flexibility and our ability to be responsive to client 
needs. It’s the vulnerable seniors and adults with disabil- 
ities who will be the ones that pay the price. 

I looked at the impact of the scheduling changes, and I 
can assume it’s going to cost my organization alone 
about $30,000 more a year and likely see a decrease of 
about 1,200 hours of service being provided over the 
course of the same time. 

Increasing the minimum wage Is going to create up- 
ward wage pressure for other workers, who will expect 
similar increases. If you look at personal support work- 
ers, who are a key part of my workforce, in recent years 
the province has experienced a critical shortage of PSWs, 
and the province has sought to encourage growth in the 
profession and make it more desirable by raising their 
minimum wage. The increase of the general minimum 
wage may negate this advantage, and risk contributing to 
the PSW shortage. We are going to need to pay more to 
ensure there continue to be qualified people interested in 
working on the front line of our health care system. I can 
assume that the impact of this change on my organization 
could be as high as $800,000 a year, or 30,000 hours of 
service. 


Changes proposed to the emergency leave, stat pay 
and on-call pay are also going to add significant in- 
creased costs to the sector. We can’t reasonably pass 
those on to our clients, who are the seniors and adults 
with disabilities in our community. 

For our organization alone, 16% of employees did not 
continue beyond the probation period in 2016. If we have 
to pay two emergency leave days per year, with no par- 
ameters, that would mean we could be paying for more 
days for them not to be there than for them to have 
worked. 

Also with stat pay, right now it’s based on four weeks, 
and it’s going to be switched to the number of hours and 
days worked over two weeks. This is going to see an in- 
crease of about 40% or 50% to my cost of stat pay. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
Your time is up. The first round of questioning is from 
the third party. MPP Forster. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Please feel free to finish your 
presentation. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: Thank you very much. I’m 
almost done. 

The only thing I was going to say is that the changes 
to on-call are not only going to lead to increased costs, 
but what it’s going to very reasonably do is mean that 
we’re not going to have the on-call systems that we have 
now. So shifts where someone calls in sick are going to 
be left unfilled, which means that vulnerable seniors are 
going to be left at greater risk, and there’s going to be a 
larger burden of care on the informal caregivers. 

For us, practices that are controlled by the employer in 
a lot of businesses are outside of our control. They are 
created by client needs and by the structure of the health 
care system. Really, the solutions need to be systemic in 
nature and reflected in the funding model that we see in 
the home and community care sector. 

I would urge the Ministry of Labour to thoroughly 
consult with the Ministry of Health and Long-Term Care 
to ensure that the changes to the bill make sense for our 
sector. Thank you very much. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you. All of your current 
employees are making more than the minimum wage? 
Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: Slightly more. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Slightly more than the minimum 
wage. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: That’s right. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: So you have areas of concern 
around the cancellation pay. If they’re on call and they’re 
not called in, you'll have to pay three hours. That’s 
where you’ ll see the increased costs? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: That will be the largest in- 
crease, but I’m also anticipating that—we have a large 
portion of our workforce that makes just slightly over 
minimum wage, and so the incentive to work with us, in 
what is work that is on a per-visit basis, becomes less 
attractive than, say, working in a department store where 
they'd get eight solid hours. It just becomes harder to 
find people to work those front-line jobs. 
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Ms. Cindy Forster: Right. The sector really is these 
split shifts. What percentage of your workforce is full- 
time, the people who are actually going out and doing the 
front-line work? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: It’s not significant. I would 
hazard that we’re about 30% to 40% full-time and the 
rest are all part-time. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: The rest are all part-time. How 
big is the geographic area that you’re covering? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: Very large. We go from 
Preston Street, in the centre of Ottawa, all the way out to 
Lanark county for some of our programs, and as far south 
as Manotick and Barrhaven for some of our services— 
really, the western half of the city. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Were you or your association 
consulted about Bill 148 as part of the broad consulta- 
tions that the government had? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: [ don’t know if the association 
was consulted. I know we were not. I hadn’t realized that 
the changes were happening until about a month before, 
when I read in the paper that it was coming and a report 
had been done. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Already, it’s a precarious work 
situation for personal support workers, not necessarily in 
terms of the wage, but certainly in terms of the schedul- 
ing and the hours of work. So you have a fear that you’re 
going to lose many of those to other sectors where they 
have more stability, perhaps a full-time job. 
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Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: That’s right. And the way the 
funding model is currently, we don’t control how the 
funds come down, and so we’re in a position where we’re 
going to be required to pay increased costs and have 
three-hour shift minimums, and not be in a position to 
control how that work is divvied out. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: What are the wait-lists currently 
in this geographic area for seniors waiting to actually get 
a little bit of home care? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: They are quite significant, de- 
pending on the program. Some of our programs have wait- 
lists of over 300 people, which means that the chances of 
them receiving service are low in their lifetime. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you very much. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): We’ll move to 
the government. MPP Milczyn. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Good afternoon and thank you 
for coming in to present. 

Just to follow up a little bit on Ms. Forster’s comment, 
we did have a Changing Workplaces Review, which went 
on for about two years. I don’t know whether your sector 
was at that table or not, but it was a very lengthy consul- 
tation process about employment standards and the 
labour laws in general. That was the question that she 
asked. I wasn’t sure whether you necessarily understood 
what the process had been. 

Looking at your submission to us here, you believe 
that the emergency leave days would have to be paid out 
whether they were used or not? 


Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: No. What I’m suggesting is, 
because right now there are no parameters and no restric- 
tions—usually if there’s vacation days, you have to get 
through your probationary period before those are imple- 
mented. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: How long is the probationary 
period? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: For us, it’s three months. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: Three months. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: But the way I read the legisla- 
tion, and I could be reading it incorrectly, there’s no 
restrictions; there’s no delays in implementing those. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: Oh, I see. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: I have 16% of my workforce 
that doesn’t make it past probation, for various reasons, 
and so that means if there was excessive absenteeism, 
they would be able to be paid for the first two days of 
that. Theoretically, they may or may not be working as 
many days as they’re taking off. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milcezyn: Do you have high rates of ab- 
senteeism right now? Or what is your rate of absentee- 
ism? That’s the more appropriate question. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: Right. I don’t actually know 
that off the top of my head, what my absenteeism rate is. 
I do know that a 16% rate of attrition in the first three 
months is not uncommon for our sector. It’s a tough role 
to be in and it’s not for everyone, so you do see a lot of 
self-selecting out in that first three months of 
employment, and those individuals have a relatively high 
level of absenteeism in that first three months. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milcezyn: So that’s related more to the 
individuals, that maybe it’s not a job that they are cut out 
for or that they actually enjoy. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: Exactly. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Are you a member of Home 
Care Ontario? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: No, I’m not. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milczyn: Because I just got a note that 
they in fact were at the table during the Changing Work- 
places Review. 

So the minimum wage issue for you is simply one 
that, right now, there’s approximately a $5—$4.85 or 
whatever it is—differential between the minimum wage 
and what most of your employees make, and you’re 
concerned that if that differential is compressed, you’re 
going to have trouble attracting and retaining employees. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: It’s two-fold. The first is that 
there was a real push from the government a couple of 
years ago to increase that rate, the minimum wage for our 
PSWs, to value them and put them in a position where 
they were attracted to go into the sector, because there 
was a shortage of personal support workers. With the in- 
crease to the general minimum wage, what you’re doing 
is you’re decreasing that differential, which could poten- 
tially lead to fewer people going into the PSW program 
and wanting to be PSWs at the end of the day. 

We find in the sector there is a lack of PSWs. It is hard 
to find good, qualified PSWs, and we only anticipate that 
shortage to get worse. This, in my opinion, could poten- 
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tially make it more difficult for people to want to go into 
that program. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Can you quantify the amount 
of unfilled hours of service that you have now? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: Currently, depending on the 
program and depending on the area of the city, it can be 
quite significant. I can’t quantify it for you, but it can be. 
In some of our southern rural areas, it’s very difficult to 
find qualified PSWs. 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: Have you been seeing in- 
creases 1n your funding? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: No. There have been no in- 
creases to base funding for the community support sector 
for about five years. 

We have seen increases in targeted funding, so— 

Mr. Peter Z. Milezyn: For specific programs. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: Yes, exactly. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
We'll move to the official opposition. MPP MacLeod. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Thanks very much, Jennifer. I 
appreciated your presentation. I have to be perfectly 
honest: I wasn’t expecting it. I didn’t quite understand 
what type of impact this bill will have on your organiza- 
tion. 

I’m adding up the numbers here. This is going to cost 
you about $1 million. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: About $1 million. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: In terms of your funders, that is 
strictly all provincial government? Or do you get money 
from the city as well? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: Most of our funding is provin- 
cial government. We’re three quarters funded through the 
Ministry of Health and Long-Term Care, and then we 
have other pots—so through co-fees. A lot of our pro- 
grams have a copayment with clients. Then we have a 
small amount that comes from the city. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: So, effectively, in order for this 
piece of legislation to come into effect, we’re going to 
need the government of Ontario to come up with another 
$1 million to offset all of the changes that are going to 
impact your organization. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: That’s correct. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Would a group like rural Ottawa 
seniors’ support— ROSSS—deal with the same types of 
issues? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: They would. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Nepean, Rideau and Osgoode 
Community Resource Centre, which also services my 
community: Would they be impacted? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: As far as | understand—and I 
could be wrong—I do not believe that they are funded 
through the LHINs, through the Ministry of Health and 
Long-Term Care. But I don’t know if they receive other 
provincial funds. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Okay. So is your money 
allocated to you through the local health integration 
network? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: It is. 


Ms. Lisa MacLeod: How many other organizations 
are like yours in the city of Ottawa? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: The number that gets bandied 
about is about 58, but I think it’s slightly less than that. 
So you’re probably looking at about 50. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Would yours be the largest? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: No. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: No. What would be the largest 
organization such as yours? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: | believe it’s Carefor. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: So Carefor could be even over 
$1 million? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: Yes. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Not to mention all these other 
little smaller groups, particularly in the rural areas— 
which I know has been a bit of a challenge in terms of 
elder care in the province, particularly in growing areas, 
like I represent: Barrhaven, Manotick, Riverside South, 
Findlay Creek. We’re seeing a lot more seniors, but 
we’re also seeing a greater population, and very diverse. 

Interjection. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Yes, this is just Ottawa. 

In terms of your network across the province: Have 
they decided to come out as a body and explain what this 
might mean to the entire system? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: I have been speaking with 
members of the Ontario Community Support Associa- 
tion, and I know that they are working with the Ministry 
of Long-Term Care to raise these issues. I know that they 
are planning to bring them forward as concerns. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Do you guys have any specific 
amendments to this legislation that you’d like to see? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: I’m part of the association, 
but I’m not part of the leadership of the association. I 
don’t want to speak for them. But certainly from my 
personal perspective, I would love to see some sort of 
exemption for the three hours’ minimum in some shape 
or form, because it just decreases the ability to really be 
responsive and client-focused. 

Also, around the two days of emergency leave, if there 
could even be some delay in implementing that so that 
it’s not day one that you’re— 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Well, there are staff here from all 
political parties, I’m sure, who are looking at what types 
of amendments we need moving forward. So I would 
encourage my caucus colleagues to look at that. 

Finally—and I know my colleague wants to say a few 
words as well—in terms of consultation: I think it was 
you who said you didn’t know anything about this until 
you read about it in the newspaper, and that it’s going to 
have such a wide-ranging and costly effect on your 
organization and so many others throughout Ontario. 

Do you believe, at this point, that you might be able to 
get some changes into the legislation so that it doesn’t 
drastically affect you? 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: I’m hoping so. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: You’re hoping. So you’re 
persuasive. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: Yes. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Okay. Call your local MPPs, eh? 
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Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: That’s right. 

Ms. Lisa MacLeod: Yes, excellent. 

Mr. Yakabuski has a few words. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Thank you, Jennifer, for join- 
ing us today. We’re talking basically the home support 
sector, the 58 or 50 or so in the Ottawa region. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: That’s right. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: So, potentially, if you’re an 
average-sized one, we could be talking $50 million. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: Right. Theoretically. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Theoretically. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: Yes. 

Mr. John Yakabuski: Well, if they’re all affected the 
same way, and they basically do the same work, that’s 
not an unlikely number. 

I’ve talked to people, for example, in the lab business 
where, again, their sole source of income, essentially, is 
the provincial government. This is being foisted upon 
them, affecting them in a similar way with regard to their 
obligation to pay without a commensurate increase in 
funding from the province. We could be talking, in the 
health care sector alone, in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars if we extrapolate that across the board. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): Thank you. 
Time is up. Thank you for your presentation. 


Mr. John Yakabuski: Thank you, Jennifer. Again, | 
ran out the clock. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): If you have 
any further written submissions, they need to be to the 
Clerk by 5:30 on Friday, July 21. 

Ms. Jennifer Lalonde: Thank you. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): At this time, 
we'll deal with MPP Forster’s motion. 

Ms. Cindy Forster: Thank you, Chair. 

I move that the committee accept an oral presentation 
from Lee Paquette of Justice for Janitors at the end of this 
afternoon’s public hearings. 

The Vice-Chair (Ms. Ann Hoggarth): This motion is 
debatable. Is there any debate? 

Are we ready to vote? All those in favour? All those 
opposed? 

Unfortunately, the two official opposition members 
are not subbed in to vote. You can speak, but you can’t 
vote this afternoon. You were subbed in this morning. 

That motion is lost. Thank you. 

At this time, I’d like to adjourn the committee, and we 
will reconvene tomorrow in Kingston. 

Thank you, everyone. 

The committee adjourned at 1712. 
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